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This imposing copper tower provides the main architectural feature of one of the 
handsomest churches in Cleveland. The copper work entailed one of the most un- 
usual architectural sheet metal jobs of recent months. Details are in this issue 
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Make Your Registers 


Playan/mportantRole 
In Making furnaceSales 











ITERALLY scores of furnace dealers have 
found that it pays like ‘four-of-a-kind” 

to show the H & C registers they propose for 
a job to the prospect and to point out their 
distinet superiority. The beauty of their de- 
sign and finish immediately captures interest. 
Their sound construction, the careful, fin- 
ished workmanship displayed in them, their 
greater air capacity, and the careful manner 
in which they are individually protected until 
installed, are all factors that create a quality 
atmosphere for the entire job. And, as a re- 
sult, if old man competition comes along he 



































: : The new No. 110 series is meeting 
usually finds plenty of sales resistance to Si Mitiedinies-tuver eavedenre. 


overcome. Frequently it’s just In common with all H & C Registers 








the trick that puts the sale across. this series has exceptional air capac- 
. ity. Size 8x12 is thoroughly 
H & C Registers can help you a So Nee 
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lot in making furnace 








sales. Why not decide 
now to standardize on them imme- 
diately? They cost no more than 
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other makes. 
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No. 255, the original special cold air face, is still Most Jobbers Carry the Line 
vastly superior to all others, as you will readily 

note by comparison. Stocked in Oak Grain as 

well as Black Japan and Oxidized Copper. 


® 
CHICAGO—61 West Kinzie St. NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—Corbin Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA. 1600 Arch St. BOSTON, 75 Portland St. 
NEW YORK. LOL Park Ave. NASHUA, New Hampshire 


Factories at Holland, Mich.—New Britiin. Conn.—Nashua, N. H. 
Also a Complete Line of Furnace Regulators, Chain, Pulleys, Dampers and the H & C Automatic Heat Control 
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MASTER METAL WORKER 


Pe. REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. ore. 
| <{ONCAN> 
Wg OF COPPER Maye 


c & 
9 3 MO-LYB-DEN-UM . 
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FOR QUALITY SHEET METAL WORK 


A GOOD YEAR | SEES TIE: 


ay 
me 
This will be a good year if you 


take advantage of your opportunities, if 
you go after business aggressively, if you 
give your customers as much as possible 
for their money, if you lift yourself out of 
the price job class by using Toncan Iron 
and by taking advantage of the selling 
helps offered you by the manufacturers 
af this longer lasting iron. 




















































Full page advertising in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post tells the whole story of Toncan’s 
extreme resistance to corrosion. Direct mail 





literature is available for your use at no 
charge. Letterheads and bill heads help 
you spread the gospel to your own client- 
ele. Identification signs mark your place —_—s 
of business as the home of a “Master 
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Metal Worker. Pree REG.U.S.PAT.OFF ore. 
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Nineteen-thirty-one will be a good year “7TONC N.:> 
it—you write today for details of the ee? copPER Mee® 
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Toncan Iron merchandising plan. 


IRON 
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Meyer Furnace and Supply Co. say: 


“We save 50% 
in time and labor 


on many furnace and duct assemblies”’’ 


























And assemblies so made 


Ar fifteen years spent in making good warm 
air furnaces for the Kansas City territory, The 
Meyers Furnace and Supply Company should know 
the best way to assemble and set up such a heating 


sysiem. 


Take a tip from their experience in assembling sheet 
metal for such a job. Meyers say: “Hardened Self- 
tapping Sheet Metal Screws are used for every pos- 
sible sheet metal assembly, including casing, ducts, 
transition pieces, elbows and extensions. It is so easy 
to use Sheet Metal Screws that savings of time and 
labor run as high as 50% on many assemblies. The 


PARKER-KALON 


HARDENED SELF-TAPPING 


Sheet Metal Screws 


PATENTED — APR. 1, 1919 — No. 1299232 — MAR 28, 1922 — No. 1411164 
AUG 14,1923— No 1465148 — FEB 10, 1925 — No 1526182 — OTHERS PENDING 


——— TRY THEM FREE 


fastenings do not loosen. 
can be easily dismantled for repair or shipment.” 


The workman using Hardened Self-tapping Sheet 
Metal Screws makes the fastenings from the outside. 
He simply turns the Screws into holes which are 
drilled, punched or pierced in the metal sections. 
No other method of joining sheet metal and making 
fastenings to sheet metal up to 10 gauge thickness 
is so simple, speedy and economical. 

Try Sheet Metal Screws on your own work. See why 
thousands of workmen are using them for all kinds 
of sheet metal jobs. Mail the coupon below to obtain 
free samples for trial. 


Hardened MASONRY NAILS 





Hardened SCREWNAILS 


For securely fastening For making fastenings to 
sheet metal to wood. 


b i k, ’ ’ 
Drives easier. Holds 4 - erter, conerete 


times better than ordi- ¢t¢- Hammer them in— 
nary nails. no easier, cheaper way. 














Parker-Kalon Corporation, 190 Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 


I want to try free samples of the products I have checked. [) Hardened Seif-tapping Sheet Metal Screws. (1) Hardened 


Screwnails. [) Hardened Masonry Nails. 


SRS)... v cach eee eUe kod Daas ob aR en ee eee Caamee wae 





Mention AMERICAN ARTISAN in your reply—Thank you! 
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EVERYONE TO HIS OWN CHOICE 


The real reason for the invention and introduction of the 
PANAMA LINE of Baseboard and Convex Registers and 
Baseboard Cold Air Faces. 


A bar design of positive beauty that is rich in appearance— 
that has put the beauty in and the ugliness out of Bar Design 
Registers. 

SO—if you must prefer a Bar-Type Register order samples 
of the PANAMA LINE before you buy for 1931. 


PANAMA Baseboard Registers—two-piece—with remov- 
able center. Made purposely for ieak-proof connection be- 


The PANAMA tween register and box. _ 
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Center Removed Center Frame and Head 


But— Still in the Ring and Going Stronger Than Ever 
The JONES NATIONAL and the NATIONAL 


A design of the beautiful pleasing style of the NATIONAL that has weathered the business 
storms of fifteen long years. Never changed but con- 
stantly improved to its present perfection. 


Let a beautiful line of registers increase your furnace 
sales and profits for 1931. 


You take no chance in placing a trial order—if any chance 
is taken we do that for you. 


Get Our Last Catalog, No. 21 
UNITED STATES REGISTER COMPANY 


Battle Creek, Michigan 


Branches—Minneapolis, Minn., Kansas City, Mo., Albany, N. ¥.. 
Denver, Colo., San Francisco, Calif... Los Angeles, Calif. 
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“I Was Losing Money Until I Installed 
This New Bookkeeping System” 


So Writes a Sheet Metal Contractor* 


—-46f He 
Read His Complete Letter 

“Like most sheet metal contractors, I am sheet metal contractors. He showed me 
essentially a mechanic. I know how to hang how easy it was to operate; how it would 
a gutter; I can design and install a warm air enable me to keep accurate records of every 
heating system. I can turn out one of the job; how it would tell me, when the job 
best skylight jobs in the country. was completed, whether I made money or 

“But when it came to keeping my books, not. 
and collecting what money was coming to “It only takes me a few minutes a day to 
me—well, I just didn’t seem to be able to enter the necessary figures in this simple 
do it. system, yet I am making money now when 

“I was usually busy, week in and week I never could before. I think every sheet 


metal contractor in the United States should 


out, and when it got to the end of the year, 
have one of these systems. He will more 


I seldom had any money. 


“Then, a few months ago, the secretary than save the very modest installation cost 
of my local Association told me about the for himself the first week.” 
cost-finding system that the Trade Associa- 
tions Service Company had designed for *Name on request. 


Send for the Booklet 


We have prepared a little booklet that will ex- 
plain in detail the system of which this man speaks. 
It is called “A Sure Way for a Sheet Metal Con- 
tractor to Make More Money.” You may have your 
copy today by sending in the coupon. 

Or better yet, see your local secretary, whether 
you are a member of the organization or not. He 
will be glad to explain to you in detail just how 
much this system can do for you. 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 
SERVICE COMPANY 


Law and Finance Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Mention AMERICAN ARTISAN in your reply—Thank you! 
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The story on page 12 is one of 
the nicest articles on making ad 
vertising pay we have run across 
in a long time. Most communities 
have or plan to have a model 
home. This story tells how one of 
our fellow contractors capitalized 
on this advertising and put across 
his own story. 


lf you don’t read any of the 
other articles, read the one by 
Benjamin F. John. This is the be- 
ginning of a series on how to 
make money. And that is certainly 
one thing we are all interested in. 
This article takes up estimating, 
that bug-a-boo of shopping-around. 


On page 32 begins a special 
section in which we plan to give 
readers practical ideas which have 
made money for other contractors. 
This is going to be open to any 
reader who has an idea to con- 
tribute. Tell us about some plan 

you have worked out, or some unit 
you make which brings i in money. 








FRED D. PORTER, President 
Editor: Joseph D. Wilder 
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The “Barnes” Super Elbow 


Stand on one and test its strength 





HEAVIER — STRONGER 


...yet cost no more than the ordinary elbow 
Send for a sample 


_ Barnes locked seam as used in Elbows and 
Conductor is an exclusive Barnes feature. Being 
on the outside curve of the Elbow, it in- 
sures greatest strength and rigidity. 





USE 


Barnes 
PRODUCTS 
TO 

BUILD 
BETTER 
BUSINESS 


Cut this Barnes Conductor Pipe any place. It 
won’t split. The lock-seam is your guarantee. 


4425 W. 16th Street Manufacturers of 
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BARNES METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
Conductor Pipe, Elbows, Eaves Trough and Fittings. All Sizes, All Metals 
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SILENT AUTOMATIC 

















1930... Another 
Year of Outstanding 


Success coe 


“Our position of world-leadership was 
maintained ... and strengthened ... 
largely by the unusual sales record 
established in 1930 by our successful 
dealer organization. Many new dealers 
were added during 1930... and we 
swing into 1931 in a stronger position 


than ever before in our history.” 


Walter F. Tant 


President, Silent Automatic Corporation 





In Production, Sales 
and Installations 


Through the untiring effort of its dealers, Silent 
Automatic won world-leadership in 1929... and 
held this position, even in 1930. For two successive 
years, “Silent” has been first . . . in production, 
sales and installations. 


To the Silent Automatic dealers whose. splendid 
cooperation and outstanding sales records have 
made this leadership possible, we desire to express 
our sincere appreciation . . . and pledge ourselves 


‘to do everything within our power to increase the 


success of every dealer during 1931. 


For Warm Air, Steam and Hot Water 
Heating Systems— Old or New Homes 


SILENT AUTOMATIC CORPORATION 
12001 East Jefferson Avenue Detroit, Michigan 
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Bring the Young Men to the Conventions 


S 1930 rolls out and the new year enters, the 
A warm air heating and sheet metal industries 
again face a list of conventions staged by our state 
associations. It is to be hoped that the attendance at 
these conventions will be better than last year. 

There is one thing, however, which should be done. 
That is to interest the younger contractors in our in- 
dustries. Most state organizations have a group of 
older heads and on these men rests much of the success 
and drive of the associations. Nothing could be better 
than that these same seasoned generals should con- 
tinue to guide the work of the associations. 

Nevertheless, every association some of these days 
is going to need new blood. Any industry which is 
determined to advance must continually draw upon the 
coming generation for enthusiasm, energy and opti- 
mism. Our industries must do the same thing. 

It is well to ask ourselves, then, are our programs 
designed to interest and hold this coming generation? 
Or are the associations going to rehash all the prob- 
lems and decisions of past years without giving a place 
to the things the younger men are interested in? 

There can be no denying that these younger men 
are not much concerned with the old arguments which 
have been stirring up conventions for twenty years 
past. To them there is only one thing of interest and 
that is to find in their chosen work enough profit to 
make effort worth while and enough interest to keep 
them satisfied that they have chosen an industry which 
holds bright possibilities for the future. 

Their problems are going to be problems radically 
different from those our industries have and now face. 
In most instances they are going to be business men 
rather than mechanics. Their problems are going to 


be those of organization, selling, engineering, design- 
ing and making money. Of course both industries have 
always been up against these very same things, but in 
the past most contractors took refuge in being good 
mechanics and let the business end of their trade ride 
as it could. 

That policy can’t be followed in the future. 

Although it is a little early as yet to know just what 
is going to be presented at the coming conventions, 
it is to be hoped that the needs of the younger men 
will be considered in building up the programs. It is 
not difficult to find those who can and will discuss 
problems of business as well as problems of mechanics 
and controversy. Such should be built into the pro- 
grams. 

And there is another thing the associations must do. 
That is to see that the younger men are brought to 
the meetings. Every older member should make it 
a point to bring at least one younger man from his 
community to the convention. And if possible this 
younger man should not be the son, but one of the 
younger contractors of the community. 


We should remember that these younger men often 
fear to come because they feel that the older members 
are closely tied together through years of acquaintance- 
ship and that they are in reality outsiders. 

That feeling should not be permitted to exist. 

The younger men should be made a part of the com- 
mittee work of every organization. They should be 
encouraged to stand up and speak their-minds. They 
should be given a chance to help supply the driving 
force so necessary to the life and continuation of our 
organizations. 





issue of the new year as good as the annual. 


We Thank You! 


It certainly was nice of you readers to compliment us on the annual number of December 20. 
So many letters were received that we are taking this means of thanking all of you publicly. It 
may be egotism, but we thought that issue contained a wealth of ideas and practical suggestions. 
If any one of the stories appealed to you particularly, or if you have had experiences parallel to 
those published in the annual, we certainly would like to hear about it. We hope to make every 


A happy and prosperous New Year! 
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Copper— The Dominent Feature 
of this Cleveland Church 


HERE stands on one of the 

most beautiful sites in Cleve- 

land a church which illus- 
trates strikingly the adaptability of 
copper craftsmanship to a difficult 
and unusual architectural design. 

This edifice, the Epworth-Euclid 
M. E. Church, occupies a site above 
and adjacent to a small lake. The 
structure stands alone without ad- 
joining buildings. This position 
governed to a large degree the de- 
sign of the building, particularly 
the towering spire which tops the 
axis of the wings. 

This large spire has an unusual 
shape. The base rests on a cut- 
cornered rectangular tower of ma- 
sonry. The base of the tower is 
eight sided, with an area almost as 
great as the area of the masonry 
tower below. From the masonry 
the copper tower is carried straight 
up 9 feet. From this point a steep 
slope is incorporated for a distance 
of just over 26 feet terminating in 
a buttressed fleche with a belfrey, 
louvres and ornate moulding belts. 

Topping the 55-foot copper fleche 
is a spike and crown finial, also of 
copper. 

In addition to this interesting 
tower there are four main copper 
roofs on the wings. 

Because of the unusualness of 
the design of the building and also 
because of the distinctive appear- 
ance of the copper spire, this 
church building has been one of the 


__— Correr Roor. 


most discussed structures in Cleve- 
land. Architects and builders have 
examined it carefully while the 
sheet metal contractors have point- 
ed to it as a good example of how 
metal can be used to carry out even 
the most difficult of architectural 
motifs. 

All of the copper work on the 
church was designed in detail and 
erected by the Riester and Thes- 
macher Company of Cleveland. 
Most of the contractors in the sheet 
metal industry know George Thes- 
macher. 

The illustration with this article 
and the drawings show the general 
design and problems of the sheet 
metal contract. There are, however, 
several points about the design and 
the erection which warrant looking 
into more closely. 

The spire is eight sided with 
heavy corners formed of battens 
with separate caps. The structure 
of this spire is a steel frame cov- 
ered with a 2-inch plank sheathing. 
















The copper sheets were cut long 
and are comparatively narrow. 
Only one sheet between battens was 
required. At points approximately 
10 feet apart, crockets were fas- 
tened to the battens. 

On this particular spire the steel 
framework and the ‘sheathing was 
carried up to the apron of the spike 
which forms the tip. The crown 
and the spike were assembled and 
placed on an iron pipe frame, but 
are not so long as to constitute a 
problem in erection or bracing. 

The horizontal seams of the 
spire were all flat locked and 
soldered for water tightness. 

The spire terminates in an open 
buttress section with the buttresses 
all covered with copper. Between 
the main buttresses small mullions 
with a section of tracery work of 
diamond shape are carried up out- 
side the copper sheets of the spire. 
This work is all standard stamping. 

Below the open section there is a 
louvered belfry. The design is 


Coprer Roor 






The main building is a huge structure with four main wings out from the tower. Each of these wings is protected 
by a batten-type, copper roof. The smaller ornamental wings are also copper covered. Buried copper was used 
in the buttress caps and parapets 
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again composed of buttresses di- 
rectly below the buttresses of the 
open section. These buttresses are 
of heavy cross section and are also 
copper covered. These buttresses 
are four sided ending at the bottom 
in wings which are capped and 
carried down to meet with the bat- 
ten corners of the main tower. Be- 
tween the buttresses of this section 
are two-panel louvres formed of 
wood covered with copper sheeting. 

At the top of the louvres there 
is a panel embellishment of stand- 
ard stamping and above these pan- 
els a line of stamped copper crest- 
ing. Behind this cresting there 
is a shallow deck which provides 
space for a copper lined gutter 
draining through an inside copper 
leader of rectangular shape. This 
inside leader carries water down to 
the second gutter at the top of the 
main tower. 

The louvres are not carried clear 
down to the tower, but a section of 











The panel battens of the main tower 

roof are of this cross-section. The 

cap is separate from the pan sheet. 

One-quarter inch is allowed for ex- 
pansion 


flat sheets, two sheets high, forms a 
solid surface around the base of the 
belfry. 

The main tower is again eight 
sided and is broken only by one 
small diamond-shaped louvre which 
is embellished with copper tracery 
of standard stamping. There is a 
large expanse of copper on this 
main tower and because of this 
large area the tower is the dominat- 
ing feature of the entire structure. 

The hip ridges are all copper 
battens with the batten made of 
wood of large cross section. A de- 
tail shows the shape and size of the 
hips. Between each pair of hips 
three vertical battens are used. 
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Correa Louvres —"% 


Barren Tyre 


‘ 
-— Copper Lovvres 


Correr Roan. 


. The main tower is an unusual de- 


sign. It is all copper from the finial 
to the base of the vertical face 


These battens are also of wood, but 
of smaller cross section." The two 
inside rows of sheets are of rec- 
tangular shape for most of their 
height, but the four top sheets have 
the outside edge tapered. 

The two outside rows of sheets 
between hips are tapered on the 
outside edge for all sheets in the 
panels. The main hips are carried 
clear up to the flat deck at the base 
of the belfry, the space between 
battens terminating in a row of 
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The hips of the main tower have 

battens of this size. Caps and expan- 

sion taper are identical with the 
smaller battens 
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embellished panels set with a slight 
projection from the roof sheets. 

At the base of this slope there is 
a plain cornice with just enough 
projection to make a pronounced 
horizontal detail to break the sur- 
face of the roof. 

The vertical sides of the tower 
below the roof are also copper 
covered with rectangular sheets set 
between vertical battens of the 
same sizes as the battens of the 
main tower roof. 

Throughout the vertical sides and 
the sloping roof all cross seams are 
flat locked without solder to allow 
for expansion. The battens are all 
of the separate capped type and are 
all tapered at the bottom to provide 
for horizontal expansion in the 
metal. As shown on the detail, one 





All cross seams on the tower are 

flat locked without solder except on 

the fleche where horizontal seams 
were soldered 


quarter inch is allowed at each 
batten for expansion. 

There are four main roofs and 
several smaller ones as well as 
decks on the building below the 
tower. All these roofs are covered 
with copper of the batten type. The 
pitch of these roofs is slight. An 
interesting feature of the roofs of 
the main axis is the use of a ver- 
ticle face at the base of the roof. 
This face is covered with copper 
and terminates in a large box gut- 
ter, copper lined. The battens on 
these roofs are of the small size 
shown in detail and are capped with 
a separate sheet. The sheets on 
these roofs are all of large size ex- 
tending from batten to batten and 
seamed horizontally with flat lock 
seams. Expansion is provided at 
the battens and in the seam which 
is not soldered. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Racine 
On Public Interest 


in 
Model 


Home 


This “All-Feature Home” 
Racine Journal-News was the means 
of arousing the intelligent interest 
of prospective home owners. The 
small building was used for exhibits 





of the 


by the various contractors 


HE unusual advertising and 
Trusty campaign of the H. 

J. Ortwig Sheet Metal Works, 
Racine, Wisconsin, is featured here, 
not so much as an example of a 
particular publicity method as an 
example of the resourcefulness of 
the contractor in fully capitalizing 
an opportunity for favorable pub- 
licity. 

When the.Racine Journal-News 
launched its $28,000 All-Feature 
Home project in the North Bay, an 
exclusive suburb of Racine, Ort- 
wig’s company was chosen to do the 
outside sheet metal work, consist- 
ing of the hip ridge, gutters and 
downspouts—all of copper—and 
the tin roofing. The metal clothes 
chutes and the ventilating hood 
over the kitchen range were also in- 
cluded in his contract. 


' Week’s Progress Recited 

As work on the model home pro- 
ceeded, its progress was featured in 
each Saturday edition of the Jour- 


nal-News from April 5 to August 
30, and supplementary descriptive 
articles featured the work being 
done by the various contractors. At 
least a full page in each Saturday 
edition was devoted to the All- 
Feature Home, and each Saturday 
Ortwig’s advertisement appeared on 
that page. From time to time arti- 
cles appeared on the page telling 
about Ortwig’s work in connection 


with the model home and items tell- © 


ing about Ortwig, himself, and his 
extensive experience in the warm 


air heating, sheet metal and roofing © 


business in Racine. Two of these 
articles are reproduced herewith. 


“Home Builders’ School” 

The building contractor who pro- 
moted the building of the All-Fea- 
ture Home, advertised it as a 
“Home Builders School” and 
erected a temporary building, shown 
in the inset view, in which the vari- 
ous sub-contractors were allotted 
booths in which to display their 





ealer Cashes in 





work. This provided another op- 
portunity to tie up with public in- 
terest in the home and to display 
items other than those which the 
contractor may have installed in 
the home. Unfortunately a photo- 
graph of Ortwig’s booth is not 
available. 


Advertising Appeared Weekly 


While Ortwig’s work on the 
home was confined to the items pre- 
viously mentioned, as _ radiation 
heat was installed, it was apparent 
to Ortwig that people who read this 
particular department of the Jour- 
nal-News and followed the progress 
of the All-Feature Home, were 
particularly interested in home 
building and the many conveniences 
which are available for moderniz- 
ing existing homes. In his adver- 
tisements, therefore, he did not con- 
fine himself to featuring the par- 
ticular kind of service that he 
rendered on this house, but in- 
cluded the entire range of service 
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he is well equipped to render for 
home owners. Unfortunately space 
permits the reproduction of only a 
few of these advertisements here, 
but they will serve to illustrate how 
Ortwig got an effective tie-up be- 
tween his business and .his service 
and the general interest of home 
owners and prospective home own- 
ers in this particular page. 
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spective home owners. 


this special section 





In preparing the advertisements 
Ortwig had the valuable assistance 
of Miss Maude H. Boyd, who takes 
care of his accounts and other of- 
fice routine. Both Ortwig and Miss 
Boyd insist that they know nothing 
about advertising and that the ad- 
vertisements are, therefore, “not 
very good.” It is perhaps fortunate 
that they didn’t know much about 


A two-page special section in each 
Saturday edition of the Journal- 
News outlined the progress to date 
on the “All-Feature Home” and in 
other ‘ways provided helpful infor- 
mation for home owners and pro- 
Ortwig’s 
advertising appeared regularly in 
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advertising,” and, consequently con- 
fined themselves to just plain sales 
talk about the materials and service 
they have to offer home owners of 
Racine. Of course they got a little 
help from the advertising depart- 
ment of the Journal-News in laying 
out the ads and in selecting suitable 
illustrations, but the preparation of 
the advertisements is essentially the 
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SHEET METAL’S 
ROLE IMPORTANT 


It seems that there is scarcely a 
building project started today in 
which sheet metal does not play an 
important part. Those visiting tho 
Henriksen & Journal-News All-" 
feature Home to- 
; morrow will find 
Si this bullding no 





well as for its! 
lasting quality, 
and protection ; 
from fire, the ; 
sheet metal orna- 
"mental ridges,: 
downspouts. and j 
H. J. Orwwig. = zutters installed | 
by the H. J. Ort- | 

wig. Sheet Metal Works reflect the 
most modern note in home construc- | 


tion. | 
“It ds undeniably true that sheet; 


Once the root 
on ‘there comes 





The roof is beinz 
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ROOF, PORCH ADD 
MUCH TO HOME 


All-Feature 


Project at 


North Bay Includes 
All the Latest. 


of the new home is 


to view the tun 


exception to the raped of the Gunton wan 
rule. From the walls og mnt of the arehiiect borne 
<-lnan ageredlaael 18 far asa Avent home meay litte 
adornment, as, Is concerneg, NS of beauty of 


metal is rapidly replacing other ma-| } Sunday Place 

Y th " d an , 
terials in the erection of buildings.!, My, - 7 pete Will bea good pg 
both public and private,” remarked -vilding th Renters are engaged im 


Mr. Ortwig, who has had charge of; ntire south 
all the work at the All-Feature Hi ne Toot slo 


by the M. J. Ortwig Sheet Metal, @ inciudcg ; 
Works, has distinct advantages over j Supplying 





tion. The metal clothes chutes with 
their close fitting metal doors, found - 


prevent any possible tearing or clog- 
sing of clothes in their. passage to 
the laundry room. 


in the All-Feature Home, absoiutely _ of fuUtters that js * 
be: 


a “ Z in’ Lila 
Perhaps you have notieed “in! : renewals that only 





the clothes chutes of an earlier de-| #re of the Projec 
sign. In fact, many of the older 8 entrusteg a - Mr. ; 
homes gave little or absolutely no! #Finig Sheet Metay nt 
attention to this detall of construc- @© concerns whi 


"® porch al 
Side of th Ong the 
ie st 
do ructure. 


Home. One of the features in the bom 4 Pes ae ; 
horfe that will instantly appeal to |: bot and guvse: adding meee 
the housewives is the all-metal |. per G, alike, 

clothes chutes, conveniently - placed Tho best mae lied. 

on both the first and.second floors. @ito the sense erials are entering 
This type of installation, completed |Yu that means (ne of the ean 


driving through the country.” con- nd owners of th 

tinued Mr. Ortwig, “that sheet metai Me enjoy, © ultra-mog. | 

is being used extensively in the eree "#8 Who visit the ho ! 

tion of garages, and storage spaces J"“2Y shoulg not aan Project, 
for garden produce and farm equip- nt of this important te ve ats 
ment.” Metal garages are not an un, Suture, Compare jt oe in 
common sight in Racine. = ‘Dat are on Your cen the 
The sheet metal business as we aha thought to hs ome 
moderns now know it has been a * Which: copper Qione ane 
D 


direct outgrowth of the old-fash- 4 
joned “tin shop” of grandfather's } , 
day. “I well remember, as a lad, 


, res are e 
learning the tinner’s trade, that the t me Supplied With fronts} 


“ , sosee terial 
‘tin shop’ was the center of every § at. 
bteres 
community,” explained H. J. Ort-, crest on ¢ 
wig in reminiscing of early days in, “ 


the trade. To the tin shop the house-, & ; - 48 regards interesting | 
h 


wives brought their leaking pans 
and kettles. Here the men of thg'B,. 
neighborhood congregated for dis- Last week 
cussions of politics, or to indulge in: _ 
friendly gossip. If the gutters rust- 
ed through, or the downspouts, 
leaked, the tin shop fixed them ‘up. 

Today very little of the work done: 
by the earlier craftsmen in the 
trade, in the way of repairing home 
utensils, is done. “Occasionally a 
housewife brings her utensils.to be 
mended,” explained Mr. Ortwig: 
“These articles are almost” without 
an exception wrought of copper “4 
brass, and are hundreds of years 
old,” he continued. The recondition-! 
ing and preserving of these heir- 
looms would scarcely afford enough 
business to keep the sheet meta! 
shops busy. 

The tinners of the days gone by’ 
are supplanted by a group of men 
highly specialized in sheet metal 
work. The J, H. Ortwig organiza- 
tion, for example, specializes in heat-*‘ 
ing. ventilating and air conditioning, 
--.in addition to various types of} 





















b “cek more 


¥ to which |" 


J of the &eneral Public | 


sbeet. metal work for gutters, ridges, 4& throng several times 


downspouts, clotties chutes and the ¥ Which hag Visited a! 
roti ™ Racine in the past ad 
pi tas _—. = 





work of Miss Boyd, who also as- 
sembled the data and prepared the 
outlines for the news items about 
Ortwig. 

There is no means of even ap- 
proximating what business has re- 
sulted from this particular cam- 
paign and Ortwig did not go into 
it with the hope of any immediate 
and direct return. But when ques- 
tioned on the subject, he recalled 


News items fea- 
tured Ortwig’s ex- 
tensive experience 
and the important 
role of sheet metal 
in the well.. con- 
Structed dwelling 
house 





























Rusted 


| Downspouts? 


They certainly spoil the looks |. 
of a new coat of paint.“ Ana = * 
-little leaks now will be big 
ones before long. 


ia 


You can forestall frequent 
and costly repair bills by hav- 
ing -us build or replace now 
with rust-resisting Armco In- 
got Iron — the iron. with the 
longest record of 

actual strvice of 











j Sheet Metal Works 


any low-co,st 
rust -~. resisting 
- sheet metal, ; ingot iron 





Ingot Iron ranks next to 
copper in durability. 
Copper is practically im- 
mune to the elements 
and will outlast’ the 
building itself. If you 
are building for perma- 
nence use copper for all 
sheet metal work. The 
cost is only a trifle more, 


Let us give you an esti- 
mate on any tin, Ingot 
Iron or copper sheet 
metal works you need. 
Just phone us. 


H. J. ORTWIG 





“For Those Wha Want the Best” 
916 La Safle Street 
Phone Jackson 824 














Well arranged single column news- 
Paper advertisements have ample 
attention value 
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that during and since this campaign 
he has been receiving requests to 
figure on work for several large 
builders, architects and real estate 
concerns whom he had not previ- 
ously served or solicited. While 
some of these inquiries may have 
come through the recommendations 
of his old customers, Ortwig feels 
sure that most of them could be 
traced to his work in connection 
with the All-Feature Home or to 
his advertising and publicity no- 
tices which appeared in connection 
with it. 


Sustained Interest Valuable 
Feature 


Perhaps the most valuable feature 
of this. particular campaign is the 
continuity and sustained interest 
which it automatically provided. 
Newspapers often publish special 
supplements featuring some large 
building project and give the vari- 
ous contractors and supply dealers 
who furnished materials or service 
the opportunity to “run an ad” in 
connection with the elaborately il- 
lustrated supplement. Sometimes 
the contractors participate in such 
advertising because they feel obli- 
gated to the architect or manufac- 
turer whose work or whose build- 
ing is being featured. Such “one 
shot” publicity stunts are usually of 
dubious value to the contractor who 
does not advertise regularly, be- 
cause they do not provide for sus- 
tained interest or the cumulative 
value which attaches to the contin- 
uous appearance of advertising. 
The campaign we are discussing 
here possessed this essential char- 
acteristic and Ortwig capitalized it 
to the fullest extent. 


Consistent User of Newspaper 
Space 

It must not be assumed that this 

publicity program was Ortwig’s 

first venture in advertising. He has 


Vv 


This advertisement provided an 
effective tie-up with the interest in 
the “All-Feature Home” and pre- 
sents the complete range of service 
which Ortwig is equipped to ren- 
der to Racine home owners 
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been a consistent advertiser and, 
doubtless it is because of his regu- 
lar use of newspaper space and his 
belief in the value of the right kind 
of publicity, that he was able to 
foresee the advantage of participat- 
ing in the All-Feature Home cam- 
paign. Other cities, large and small, 
have similar projects under the 
auspices of the local newspaper, the 
Chamber of Commerce, or other 
town or neighborhood business as- 
sociations. Regardless of whether 
or not such an opportunity may be 
presented to you, however, the chief 
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idea to be drawn from Ortwig’s 
experience is the necessity of doing 
whatever advertising you do in ac- 
cordance with a consistently planned 
and sustained program. Ortwig will 
continue to cash in on the valuable 
publicity he got out of this cam- 
paign by continuing to run _ his 
advertisements regularly. 

Newspaper advertising, or any 
form of advertising for that matter, 
will bring the best returns only 
when it appears consistently and 
regularly according to a_ well 
planned schedule. 
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We Also Installed the 


Sheet Metal 
Clothes Chutes and 
Kitchen Vents 


The discriminating house- 
wifo will appreciate these 
little details of construction. 
The metal clothes chutes are 
most converiently placed: 
and absolutely will not tear 
clothes thrown into them. 
Ventilators also provide a 
continuous circulation of air, 
making the rooms more en- 
joyablo to work in, 


‘\ { 














This Organization Furnished and Instailed the 








very finest sheet metal work possible. 
We invite our many friends to inspect, 
this home during the opening days and 
view for themselves the work that this 
organization has completed. It is typi- 
cally representative of the carefu! work- 
manship and attention given every job 
that we undertake. 


Now is the time that you sheuid consider the condition of your gutters and 
dewnspouts. Leaking gutters and faulty downspouts can cause a great deal 
of trouble through the rainy fall and winter days. Let us give you frec. esti- 
mates on the cost of putting yours in perfect condition. 


Get Ready for the First Cold Dav! 
Let Us Equip Your Home With a 


Waterbury Furnace 


If you want health, freedom from gas and 
dirt, ginenr and long service, the WATER- 
BURY Seamle: 

ments perfectly. There is no firepot to burn 
out... welded seams make it absolutely gas 
and dust proof. Automatic contro! provides 
perfect humidity. Let us explain fully the ad- 
vantages of a WATERBURY. 























Co er 
Gutters 
and 


Conductor 
Pipes 





UR workmen have 
taken. no small 
degree of pride in 

the part that they have 
played in the construc- 
tion of this. attractive 
All-Feature Home. 
From the tip of the 
roof, to the metal 
clothes chutes that lead 
to the basement laun- 
dry, the utmost preci- 
sion has been manifest 
to give this home the 


ss Furnace will fit your require- 








916 LaSalle Street 





H. J. ORTWIG po 
Sheet Metal Works 4 


“For Those Who Want the Best” 
Phone Jackson 824 
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FAN FUNDAMENTALS Part (vty 


With Particular Reference 
to the Use of Fans in Heating 


HERE is little excuse for a 
seis furnace fan installation 

in any residence or similar 
building where quiet operation is 
desirable. 

Although there is no such thing 
as an absolutely noiseless fan, it is 
possible by choosing the right fan 
for the job and installing it cor- 
rectly, to insure practically noiseless 
operation. 

The sources of sound in a noisy 
fan system are: 








AIR UNDER PRESSURE IN CONFINED 
spaces Vigrates ~7 ns causes Noise 
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Air forced ‘through the system by 

a fan tends to vibrate. This vibra- 

tion is transmitted to the metal, 
resulting in noise 


ee | 





























(1) Air vibration caused by 
turbulence when the air is driven 
through the system at high velocity. 

(2) Air vibration produced by 
fan blade impact against the mov- 
ing body of air. 

(3) Mechanical noises from by- 
pass dampers when the fan is of 
the pressure type with provision for 
gravity flow. 

(4) Mechanical noises originat- 
ing in the motor. 


By G. A. VOORHEES 


Heating and Ventilating Engineer, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


(5) Mechanical noises from the 
fan and belt. 


Noise Sources 


)\\\8 
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The air ahead of the fan is slug- 

gish. The fan has to set up air 

waves resulting in pressure. The 

blade cutting this pressure makes 
noise 


The heating contractor who must 
bear the brunt when users complain 
that furnace fans are noisy, is not 
directly responsible for those noises 
that are due to mechanical construc- 
tion of the fan; only the fan manu- 
facturer can prevent them. 

The contractor can protect him- 
self, however, by learning the 
causes of various fan sounds and 
by avoiding the use of fans that are 
inherently noisy in operation. He 


can further guard against com-: 


plaints by installing his fans so as 
to prevent amplifying the unavoid- 
able fan sounds. 

He can definitely prevent noise 
due to the turbulence accompanying 
high air velocities in the duct sys- 
tem by holding those velocities 
down to a reasonable limit. 

When a pressure type fan is used 
and the plant operates alternately 
by fan pressure and by gravity 
flow, the piping has to be large 
enough to permit efficient operation 
under gravity flow conditions and 
in such a plant it is not likely that 


the air velocities through the ducts 
with the fan running will be objec- 
tionably high. 

With a booster type fan also, the 
piping will (or should be) reason- 
ably close to Standard Code size, 
and again the air velocities in the 
ducts will be moderate. 

But with either type of fan, the 
velocity through the fan itself may 
pe so high as to cause considerable 
turbulence and noise. 

This is best avoided by using a 
larger fan operating at lower speed. 

In the case of oil or gas fired fur- 
naces where the burner operates in- 
termittently, nothing is gained by 
providing for gravity circulation. 
With the customary automatic con- 
trol, the fan starts when heat is to 
be delivered and stops when the 
burner cuts off and the furnace 
cools. Since no provision need be 
made for gravity flow, the ducts 
can be reduced materially in size 






































Motors, pulleys and belts are a 

constant source of noise. These 

parts get loose, wear, vibrate and 

each noise is transmitted to the 
system 
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G. A. Voorhees 


and the air carried at relatively high 
velocities through the return air 
ducts and the warm air piping 
system. 

In a plant of this type trouble 
may arise if the pipes are made so 
small as to cause an annoying sound 
of air rushing through the system. 
The air vibration is transmitted to 
the metal ducts which amplify the 
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ute. Table No. 1, which is re- 
printed from the excellent catalog 
of Lakeside Blowers (issued by 
Lakeside Company, Hermansville, 
Mich.), is a safe guide to follow. 
Incidentally, any heating contractor 
who wants to study the more tech- 
nical phases of fan system design, 
ought to have a copy of this catalog. 

Next to be considered is the air 
velocity through the fan itself and, 
unfortunately, there is no agree- 
ment among the manufacturers of 
either the propeller-type or centrif- 
ugal type (blower) fans as to what 
the maximum velocity should be for 
satisfactorily quiet operation. This 
lack of agreement is due to several 
causes, chief among which is the 
fact that the shape and pitch of the 
blades and (in the case of the cen- 
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The writer has tested a wide 
variety of types and sizes of both 
propeller and centrifugal fans of 
various makes and from the tests 
of different types of propeller fans 
ranging from twelve inches to 
twenty-four inches in diameter, a 
rather crude “thumb rule” was de- 
rived: The maximum volume of 
air in cubic feet per minute that can 
be handled quietly by the average 
propeller fan not less than 12 inches 
or more than 24 inches in diameter, 
is equal to 100 times the fan 
diameter in inches minus 400. 


From this simple rule, the maxi- 
mum volume of air that could be 
handled quietly by the average 12- 
inch propeller fan would be: 

(100 « 12) — 400 = 800 cubic 


feet per minute (c.f.m.). 

















, sound. There are many jobs in 
° which velocities in excess of 1,000 er 
, feet per minute are maintained 
. without objectionable noise, but the 
P cautious heating contractor, unless - 
. he has had considerable fan experi- 
ence, will do well to avoid such in- No IGE 
stallations unless he avails himself Louvres, regardless of type, are a noise source. You must be sure that the 
of the services of a competent engi- maker’s insulating is in good condition. Their noise, however, is periodical, 
; not constant 
neer who has had ample practical 
experience with furnace fans. trifugal type) the design of the cut- Since the velocity in feet per min- 
For residence heating, it is much off, have considerable bearing on ute is equal to the volume in cubic 
safer to hold the velocities down to _—' the quietness of operation at vari- feet per minute divided by the cross 
six or seven hundred feet per min- ous velocities. sectional area in square feet, it fol- 
TABLE 1 
Air Velocities in Feet per Minute 
Thrufree Thru free Required 
; In Horiz. area of area of In Hor. Temperature 
Type of Heat In Heat Supply Returns In Return Ret. and at Supply 
Building Ducts Risers Register Register Risers Vent. Ducts Registers : 
Residences 500 to 700 300to500 100to300 100to300 300to500 300to500 90°F to 120°F 
Schools 800 to 1000 500to600 300to 400 300to400 500to600 600to800 80°F to 120°F 
Churches 700 to900 400to600 300to500 300to500 400to600 500to700 80°F to120°F 
Auditoriums and : ; 
Convention Halls 800to1000 500to600 300to500 300to500 500to600 600to800 80°F to 120°F 
Garages and Indus- se) : 
trial Buildings 1000 to 1400 600 to 1000 400to1000 400to 600 600to1000 800to1200 90°F to 140°F 
Table 1, reprinted from the Lakeside Company’s catalogue, is a safe guide to follow in determining your maximum 
velocities through the system 
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TABLE 2 
Maximum Air Volumes and Velocities Through Propeller Fans for 
Quiet Operation 


Fan Area 

size sq. ft. 
12-in. 0.785 
14-in. 1.07 
16-in. 1.40 
18-in. 1.77 
20-in. 2.18 
22-in. 2.64 
24-in. 3.14 


Maximum volume 


for quiet Air velocity 


operation through fan 

c.f.m. ft. per min. 
800 1019 
1000 935 
1200 857 
1400 791 
1600 734 
1800 682 
2000 637 





Table 2 gives the maximum fan capacities for quiet operation according to 
the author’s rule 


lows that the air velocity through 
the 12-inch fan would be: 
800 c.f.m. 


—_———— = 1,020 feet per minute 
0.785 sq. ft. (f.p.m. ) 
Going from the smallest to the 


largest propeller diameter included 
in the above rule, we find that: for 
a 24-inch fan: 

Fan capacity = (100 « 24) — 
400 = 2,000 c.f.m. 


2000 c.f.m. 


Velocity = = 637 f.p.m. 


3.14 sq. ft. 
The accompanying Table No. 2 


gives the maximum fan capacities 
for quiet operation according to this 
rule, together with the correspond- 
ing air velocities through the fans. 
The data as to fan capacities are 
also given in graphic forms (Fig. 
1). If the formula were mathe- 
matically correct the graph would 
be a curved line instead of straight 
but between the diameter limits of 
12-inch and 24-inch the curvature 
is relatively slight and the rule is 
simplified by assuming the graph to 
be a straight line. A more complete 
rule would also include a consider- 
ation of the rotative speed of the 
fan. 

To illustrate the use of the chart: 
Suppose in a given heating plant, 
the fan is to handle 1450 cubic feet 
of air per minute; what diameter 
of propeller fan should be used to 
insure quiet operation ? 

Locate on the vertical scale at the 
right, the point representing 1450 
c.f.m.; project horizontally to the 
left to the point of intersection with 
the graph; then vertically down- 
ward to the bottom scale of fan di- 





ameter. It is thus found that, ac- 
cording to the rule given, the di- 
ameter of the propeller should be 
18%%-inch. An 18-inch fan would 
probably give satisfactory service in 
this case. 

It is quite important to keep in 
mind that fans smaller than those 
which would be required according 
to this rule, may give perfectly sat- 
isfactory service so far as quiet op- 
eration is concerned. The rule 
refers to the average fan and 
is offered here merely as a 
guide. 


% 


y 
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It should also be borne in mind 
that the propeller fans tested and 
used as a basis for the rule, were 
given their trials under what were 
believed to be “ordinary” operating 
conditions. In each case the test was 
made with the fan connected up to 
a furnace in actual operation. Rea- 
sonable care was used in making 
the installations so that the condi- 
tions under which each test was 
made would approximate as nearly 
as possible, the conditions existing 
in the average job. 
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If We Must Have Trouble 
LET’S FIGHT IT OUT NOW 


OST of us in the warm air 
heating field read our trade 
papers and study over the 

material presented in the various 
issues and oftentimes wish we had 
time to sit down and write what we 
think about certain controversies. 

Most of the time, however, we 
never get around to writing. 


In one way that is the trouble 
with too many of us in the warm 
air heating industry—we want to 
make our voices heard, but we 
never get around to yelling. And 
in this day and age if a person 
wants to be heard he certainly has 
to yell. 

In my own case I can recall 
numerous times when I just “itched” 
to write what I knew about a cer- 
tain subject—but I didn’t do it. 
Most of the readers have felt the 
same way, I feel sure. 

I know I am just like thousands 
of other warm air heating men. I 
want to see my business grow and 
my profits increase. I feel some 
justifiable pride in the work I do 
and every job I put in makes me 
‘eel that I have done a worth while 
deed. 

My ambition is to make the pub- 
lic forget that there ever was an 
industry known as the “hot air” in- 
dustry; that there ever was a heat- 
ing system known as the “hot air” 
system. I would like and I try to 
do everything I can to advance the 
cause of warm air heating so that 
just as soon as possible this warm 
air heating industry, of which I am 
a small part, will reach the position 
in the heating field to which it is 
entitled. That position is at the top 
of the heap. For our system is the 
best there is and it won’t be long 
before the home owning public 
knows this. 


We can’t overlook the fact, 
though, that our industry is being 


By C. F. MALONE 


International Heater Co., 
Davenport, Iowa 


held back by a lot of warm air heat- 
ing installers who are afraid to step 
out and do the things they should. 

These fellows are following the 
path of least resistance. If these 
men install a furnace in a house of 
a certain type and size they try to 
install an identical system in every 





Too often the heating 
man bows to the wishes 
of everyone connected 
with his job. The result 
is that when the job is 
finished everyone feels 
they ought to pick 
flaws. If these troubles 
are ironed out before 
work begins a lot of 
trouble and grief are 
eliminated. C. F. Ma- 
lone says—‘“‘Fight it out 
first”’ 





house approximately like it. A lot 
of these heating men kid themselves 
by saying that what works for one 
job ought to work on every other 
job like it. 

The truth of the matter is that in 
nine cases out of ten it won’t work. 


I have always believed that every 
furnace job is a problem in itself. 
Every job is a new one and the 
quicker I can forget all other jobs 
the quicker I can get to the bottom 
of the problem I have on hand. [| 
didn’t reach this idea all in one 
jump. It took years to convince me 
that the idea is right, but once I did 
adopt the idea I found that my jobs 
were usually successful. 


Keeping this in mind I always 
look at the chimney as soon as I get 
a job. If the chimney is right I am 
ready to go to the next step. If the 
chimney is doubtful I stop right 
there, for there is nothing to be 
gained by installing a good heating 
plant if the chimney won’t function 
as it should. The next step is to 
figure the heat loss and fit the fur- 
nace in mind to the job. In this the 
Standard Code is unquestionably 
the best guide we have and we 
ought to stick to it. 

It seems-to me that too many 
heating men let the owner dictate 
details. For example, the place the 
furnace shall be set. Now every 
heating man knows that if a furnace 
is to work right on gravity it can’t 
be stuck out of the way in some 
corner. It’s got to be just so and 
so and the quicker the owner or the 
contractor understands that the job 
can’t be guaranteed unless the heat- 
ing man’s wishes are met, the 
quicker the details are satisfactorily 
arranged. 

The very same thing applies to 
locating the warm and cold air 
pipes and stacks. The heating man 
knows where and how they ought 
to go. If he can’t put them there 
then the job ought to be switched 
from gravity to forced air. 

Too many contractors try their 
hardest to please the owner and 
contractor while the job is under 
way and then turn around and fight 
like the mischief after it is finished. 
And their cry is, “If you had let me 
put it in as I wanted to it would 
heat now.” 

I attended a hard school on this 
subject many years ago. I worked 
for a contractor who believed in 
meeting trouble just as quickly as 
possible and getting it over with. 
A lot more of our fellows ought to 
do the same thing. 

(Continued on page 37) 














OVERHEAD 


An Analysis of Operating 
Costs of Some Typical Shops 


N the November 22nd Issue of 
| ARTISAN, I discussed some gen- 

eral points of the article by Mr. 
Benjamin F. John on OVER- 
HEAD ON LABOR ONLY, pub- 
lished in the October 11th issue of 
the ArTIsAN. This subject of the 
application of overhead is a live one 
and I reget that we are not hearing 
from more shop owners. 

What’s the matter with you fel- 
lows? You have overhead, and lots 
of it. How do you load it on your 
prime or direct costs? Let’s get 
some discussion from the fellows 
who are making money out of a 
sheet metal shop. Let’s hear from 
some of you fellows who are LOS- 
ING MONEY through improper 
pricing of work. This magazine 
and its writers are trying to bring 
home to you something worth while. 
Are you getting it or does the mat- 
ter fail to interest you? 

We know what OVERHEAD is 
—indirect business expense—which 
cannot be allocated specifically to 
each job—but must be loaded on 
each job as a percentage of one or 
more of the prime costs. 

In building up our estimates, we 
take off our materials and price 
them AT COST, usually. We then 
build up our labor cost—estimated 
time required to convert the mate- 
rial into the salable job. This labor, 


By JOSEPH G. DINGLE 


also is, or should be at its cost. On 
the procedure thus far, Mr. John 
and I agree. It is on the next step— 
applying the OVERHEAD—that 
we differ. It is here that both Mr. 
John and I ask the warm air shop 
owners to give serious thought to 
both methods and determine for 
their own shop the best method of 
applying OVERHEAD. 

You shop owners are quite fa- 
miliar with the first two steps in 
building up your estimates. You 
take off your materials and price 
them. You estimate the labor re- 
quired and price that at COST. 
Some few price labor at a price per 
hour in excess of cost, taking care 
of Overhead in that manner. That 
method is a poor one, as will be 
shown in this article. Follow me 
through the various steps taken and 
I am sure you will have a better 
understanding of this OVER- 
HEAD. Here I want to insert 
Table A—which is the operating 
story of a shop for three consecu- 
tive years. These figures are taken 
from Mr. John’s Table I—items 1, 
2, and 3. 

Don’t just pass over this Table of 
Figures as being just so many fig- 
ures. They are a very interesting 





story of three separate year’s oper- 
ations of a sheet metal shop, and I 
feel quite sure you will agree with 
me that this shop owner needs sym- 
pathy—and a better system of pric- 
ing his jobs. He made $765.71 the 
first year—$63.64 per month. 

That’s nothing to brag about. 

The second year he LOST $4.59 
or 36%c per month. There’s no fun 
in doing business just for the pleas- 
ure of the thing. The third year he 
LOST $207.45, or $17.57 per 
month. He actually paid his cus- 
tomers to do business with him. He 
gave them $101.25 worth of Ma- 
terial labor and overhead for 
$100.00. Of course, we know he 
did not intend to do that—he was 
trying to make a profit but there 
was a slip somewhere. Let’s see if 
we can find where he overlooked 
a bet. 

First, let us look at his Sales 
Dollar for the first year and see 
how it was divided up. His sales 
dollar, like yours, has only ONE 
HUNDRED CENTS in it. Look 
at Fig. 1 SALES DOLLAR— 
YEAR 1. Material consumed 
27.88c of it; Direct Labor ate up 


~ another 27.78c and Overhead ac- 


counted for 39.75c. Material, Direct 
Labor and Overhead consumed 
95.41c of the dollar—leaving only 
4.59c (100 cents less 95.41c) for 





TABLE A 

Year One Year Two Year Three 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
.... $ 4,653.76 27.88 $ 2,643.58 20.23 $ 7,062.46 42.58 
4,637.72 27.78 4,305.57 32.95 5,076.02 30.61 
9,291.48 55.66 6,949.15 53.18 12,138.48 73.19 
6,636.00 39.75 6,188.30 47.36 4,652.38 28.06 
15,927.48 95.41 13,137.45 100.54 16,790.86 101.25 
16,693.19 100.00 13,066.95 100.00 16,583.41 100.00 
765.71 4.59 (L)70.50 54 (L)207.45 1.25 
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profit. Small enough for any busi- 
ness. Of course, we don’t know 
what profit he figured on making, 
but we do know that for Year 1 
he did make $765.71 profit on Sales 
aggregating $16,693.19—or 4.59 per 
cent profit in his sales. 

Having now the actual operating 
results obtained for Year 1, let’s see 
how we can lay our plans to make a 
better profit in Year 2, which is 
just starting. 

Our first step is to estimate our 
valume of business for the coming 
year. Yes, you are right, we can 
only guess at what business we are 
going to do in the coming year. Our 
best guess will be that it will be 
about the same as the year just 
closed. All right. Our sales for 
Year 2 will be placed at $17,000.00. 
We then take a look at our over- 
head costs for Year 1 to see if they 
are about normal. Let’s say they 
are, and we will then predict that 
our overhead for the Year 2 will be 
$6,500.00. Let’s say that we want 
to make 10 per cent profit in every 
dollar we take in—or $1,700.00 
profit out of $17,000.00 of sales 
which we expect to have. 

Now we are ready to do some 
figuring. 





We expect to receive......$17,000.00 
Our Overhead cost is...... 6,500.00 


CR AE. $10,500.00 
Progt Geeired. ................ 1,700.00 


Balance, representing the 
amount available for 
Material and Labor......$ 8,800.00 





In other words, to accomplish our 
purpose—that of making $1,700.00 
profit out of expected sales of 
$17,000.00 with overhead costing 
$6,500.00, we can spend only $8,- 
800.00 for material and labor. Now, 
let’s start at the other end and see 
how we must use this information 
in pricing our work. You will 
notice I have made no attempt to 
separate labor and material. You 
know, and I know, that our cus- 
tomers are going to use varying 
amounts of labor and material, and 
while we cannot determine what 
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FIG. 1 


This contractor’s 
sales dollar shows 
that only 4.59 cents 
came back as profit. 
Only $765.71 ‘were 
profit from a busi- 
ness of $16,693.19. 
This is net after 
Overhead is taken 
care of, but is too 
small for continued 
success 


part of that $8,800.00 will be mate- 
rial and what part will be labor, we 
can proceed on the basis that we 
are going to use $8,800.00 of the 
two—material and labor. We start 
our figuring somewhat like this: 





Material and Labor Cost $8,000.00 
Overhead 6,500.00 
shi dicciscrtanaininaac 1,700.00 


Total, or Sales Price........ $17,000.00 








Then, we determine the relation 
each of these items bears to the 
other, thus: 





Material and La- 


eee $ 8,000.00 52% 
Overhead .............. 6,500.00 38% 
) geet RO 1,700.00 10% 





Total, or Sales 
| -----$17,000.00 100% 





Now, we can prepare our for- 
mula for pricing our work. If ma- 
terial and labor amount to $8,800.00, 
or 52% of our selling price, we can 
ascertain our selling price by multi- 
plying $8,800.00 by 100 and divid- 
ing by 52. $8,800.00 times 100 
equals $880,000.00. Dividing by 52 
we get $16,923.00, our selling price. 
(Note: Through failure to use deci- 
mals this figure is $16,923.00 rather 
than $17,000.00—Difference is only 
$77.00.) 
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Let’s take a look at the practical 
operation of this formula. Suppose 
you are ready to price a job—and 
you have figured your material and 
labor costs. They amount to say 
$375.00. All right. Multiply by 100 
by putting down $37,500.00. Divide 
by 52, and you will get your selling 
price, or $721.15, which includes 
Material, Labor, Overhead and 
Profit. 


Let’s just see how it works out. 











Selling Price ............ $721.15 100% 

Material and Labor.. 375.00 52% 

Gross Profit .............. $346.15 48% 

Overhead .................. 274.03 38% 
(38% of Sales) 

BI  ishibcnivaticianted $ 72.12 10% 





It works and we get a profit of 
$72.12 on our sale of $721.15. 
PROVIDED — we sell $17,000.00 
worth of work, costing for material 
and labor $8,800.00 and our over- 
head is $6,500.00. Now, you and I 
know business fluctuates a great 
deal. If our estimate of $17,000.00 
is going to work out, we might ex- 
pect to find at the close of, say, 
June, that we would have finished 
one-half our year—therefore, we 
might expect to find that our sales 
to June 30 were % of $17,000.00 
or $8,500.00. We, too, would ex- 
pect to find our overhead cost to 
that date to be $3,250.00 (% of 


a em 
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$6,500.00). Our sales are not as 


large as we expected and our over- ° 


head is a little higher than we esti- 
mated. What must we do to remedy 
this defect in our figuring? Of 
course, we must try to sell more 
goods and economize some in our 
overhead. But, we can start out 
again, as we did the first of the 
year and build up some new cost 
figures. Let’s see how that works. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 
if he did use them, he certainly got 
lost along the way. Sales Dollar Year 
2 shows Material, 20.23c; Labor 
32.95c ; Overhead, 47.36c ; and these 
three total 100.54 cents and he sold 
for a dollar having only 100 cents. 
He lost 54/100 of a cent on every 
dollar’s worth sold. He did not, evi- 
dently, correct his basis for pricing 
his work, as we did after June 30th. 
’ All I am going to say about Year 





Let’s assume sales for the last half of the year will be...................... $8,000.00 


Overhead for same period will be....... 


Deducting, we get .........:.0----5..--...< 
Profit desired—10% .............--..-.---.-00--- 


iicciciiashiikenioubioitiitisiasmaaanI $3,950.00 


Balance left for Material and Labor 


$4,750.00 
800.00 





We then turn these figures 
around and find our percentages. 


3 — where this contractor lost 
$207.45 or sold goods costing him 





Material and Labor......-2--:.0scicccsnny. 
Le Se nT ae Oe 


Profit 


NE OE sic ested saphies 





eats ai eal $3,950.00 49% 
PRISED: 3,250.00 41% 
auicee 800.00 10% 
Pe a $8,000.00 100% 





Then to accomplish these results 
we must price our jobs by using as 
a divisor 49 instead of the 52, as we 
started the year. Let’s take that 


$101.25 for $100.00 is that he may 
be satisfied to apply Overhead on 
Labor only, even if it does cost him 
money. I cannot believe he paid 





TART Fs ME OL, 
Biaterinia and LObOl.......:.......-cccscnesesc--s 


ie eS 








alias eke $765.30 100% 
‘cidade aaa 375.00 49% 
picid Jac $390.30 51% 
CORT IS 5 313.77 41% 
Se ee $ 76.53 10% 





same job we had a while ago. 
$375.00 times 100 divided by 49 
gives us a selling price of $765.30. 
Then we have: 


Now we have illustrated the case 
with which we can CORRECT 
OUR FIGURING FORMULA. 
If, as so often happens, the formula 
is unchanged during the year, and 
sales volume is below the estimate 
used, the overhead will not be com- 
pletely charged to customers in sales 
price simply because there is not the 
predicted volume. 

Let’s take a look at the Year 2 
Sales Dollar four our friend whose 
figures are shown in Table A. He 
had Year 1 to guide him in his pre- 
dictions for the coming year and yet, 


FIG. 2 


Although the con- 
tractor had his pre- 
vious year to guide 
him, his second year 
showed a loss of just 
over one-half a cent 
on every dollar of 
business 
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much attention to his overhead, 
otherwise he might have corrected 
his basis of pricing his work before 
it was too late. The fact remains, 
however, that he does apply Over- 
head on Labor Only and he LOST 
MONEY. Whether it was because 
of careless figuring or the use of 
Overhead on labor only, I can not 
say. He did lose money. He could, 
in my opinion, more easily have 
checked his figures early in the year 
and changed his formula had be 
been applying Overhead on Mate- 
rial and Labor. 

What do you think about this 
Mr. Shop Owner? Let’s have your 
experience on this question! 
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These sheds of unusual shape are used to store cotton seed. The combination roof and side follows the natural slope of 
piled cotton seed. Taking advantage of nature has resulted in economical storage buildings of corrugated iron 


Corrugated Iron Used to Roof 
Cotton Seed Storage 


ORRUGATED iron roofs 
C have long been recognized as 
of foremost importance in 
protecting farm and _ industrial 
buildings. In many manufacturing 
and industrial operations, however, 
both the roof and the siding may be 
advantageously combined, when 
constructed of corrugated sheets, 
thereby lowering the unit cost per 
cubic foot of interior storage. 
In the cotton growing states of 
the Southwest corrugated iron has 
been used to develop specially de- 


signed buildings used to store cot- ° 


ton seed. These buildings are of un- 
usual design, the idea being to pro- 
vide the greatest storage space 
within the least area and conform- 
ing to the natural laws of stored 
seed. 


An official of the Western Cotton 
& Oil Co., speaking of his com- 
pany’s cotton-seed storage sheds, 
said : 

“We never even considered any 
other type of roofing. Corrugated 


metal saves us the cost of wood 
sheathing and expensive framing 
besides being fireproof, and it is 
quickly erected whenever we have 
to store material. 


(Continued on page 37) 





This picture shows some of the other buildings of the same company. These, 
too, used iron lavishly 
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LET’S MAKE SOME MONEY 


HEN you received that 
order in the mail this morn- 
ing, “Please proceed with 

the contract, as per your estimate 

i RTT .,’ did you feel like 

the fellow in the sketch? If you 

did not you are the exception. 

Contact with nearly a hundred 
and fifty shops in various localities 
during 1928-29-30, has impressed 
me with the fact that there are many 
different methods of estimating, but 
that only a small proportion tell the 
truth when compared with the cost 
sheet of the finished job. 

What is your estimate? A guess? 
It need not be. 

Some men seem to think that if 
they put fine machines in the shop 
and hire the best mechanics obtain- 
able, the business will run itself. 
But there is no_ substitute for 
brains, therefore, it is necessary to 
KNOW just what these machines 
and men will do and how much time 
it will take to produce a certain 
amount of work. 

Therein lies the most important 
item in any estimate. 

And the figures should always be 
made a matter of record on every 
job for future reference. 

It is NOT possible for the aver- 
age shop to clock every operation 
of their work inside and outside. 





ESTIMATES 


By BENJAMIN F. JOHN 


But each shop has a number of pre- 
vious estimates given and won, and 
the job record sheet for each one 
showing the cost. Is there any bet- 
ter guide than these records when 
estimating ? 

A recent survey of 12,000 manu- 








When an order from one of your 

estimates comes in, do you feel 

like this? If so your estimating 
system is all wrong 


facturing plants and shops, some in 
our trades, proved that many busi- 
nesses depend on an individual who 


is supposed to have the experience 


to make estimates. In some in- 
stances dependence was laid on in- 
formation gained through a com- 
parison with outside bids made up 
in much the same manner. 

All jobs, even large ones, have a 
duplicate in the course of time and 
unless a shop is afraid to figure up 
and compare the cost of each job, 
a cost record will show just how to 
estimate accurately. A list of past 
jobs, even small ones, will show the 
results of previous experience, and 
as small jobs in our trades are but 
sections of larger jobs, this record 
becomes quite complete and very 
useful. 

Why give “snap estimates”? They 
are one of the curses of our busi- 
ness. 

Most of our customers are rea- 
sonable, and if the average shop 
will cease giving estimates on the 
spur of the moment, and first spend 
a few minutes with past records, a 
great deal of money can be saved. 
It usually turns out that the cus- 
tomer merely wanted an approxi- 
mate estimate, and would have 
waited for a few hours, as he did 
not intend to ask anyone else any- 
way. No man can record in his 
memory all the costs of all past 
small jobs. 

Profit is arbitrary with every 








constructive criticism. 





Good estimating should be one of the most thoroughly studied phases of 
the heating and sheet metal business. Yet, for some unknown reason, this 
subject has always been sidestepped. 

When we realize that today at least 75 per cent of our business comes from 
estimates given, it is easy to understand that good estimating constitutes one 
of our straightest paths to better profits. 

No one understands this better than Benjamin F. John, yet, because he 
has been through the mill, we have asked him to be the goat and tackle this 
problem, with the hope that others will express their views and advance some 
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Standard Warm Air Heating Estimate Blank DIMENSIONS 
The Master Tin and Sheet Metal Workers’ Association of Philadelphia 
Approved and pted January 2, 1917 Property 6.100 orn meme 2 eee on —-—-- Bet ERO anne ee einai \* 
No. furnace in. Brought Forward, Olan. <ntntsigin cacicisthtenabaiids Contractor. ...... ses itieminn 
FURNACE CASING metal lath 
sheets No. talv. iron ibs. @ plasienng wise Address. .- -- - Addvets . . 2 ——.-10--y 
furnace top patent plaster 
sheets No. ely, iron lbs. @ heat pipe dampers 
furnace heat pipe collars in. 
ad in. registers 
jones mn. galv. smoke pope No. 24 guage 
eo Tee joint and cap 
“ — galv. elbow slate. borders 
“changes or tapers half elbows 
* gust damper Ibs. nails 
Ibs. furnace cement a ae , 
x bolts “ coal 
INNER LINING safety thumbles 
vow Nor ft. galvanized iron chimney top 
clack iron, uze los. @ fe “cold air duct 
sheets galv. iron 
Ibs. asbestos paper ft. screen 
HLAT PIPE ft. muslin 
1d on heat pipe @ sheets tin IX for stripping, ete. 
1A 7 cold air face, size 
® x inside air register face 
fh. ~ x o * peste Kind of Building... cease Old or New... 
“ UY reversible elbow “* mortar Material of Construction... .... . scehauhvshin, abdatatanenbcoenestipn. aineeelanaaamnaniiid 
1X ~ “send Exposed or Protected 0c 0s CRD QM 6. 0000s gecnsccs sstascaghtevesceesesceces 
ae “ No. brick Size of Chimney ... pcan SUN OE Gite oon ic cc veccccessinhsncdtccnsecpense <éaes 
S.9 4 
eee —- A good standard form for estimatmg warm air 
> aK; am heating installations is essential in any shop. 
. Rake tan =o Ralper outside hs Even more important, every item on the sheets 
An) -. 29 exceptional hauling charges and {erght E should be filled in every time. If you figure cor- 
ae Ls ee rectly and use every space needed, your estimate Z 
eS wena can’t go wrong. This is the front and back side 
— : Tr boron nn of the form used by the Philadelphia association 
Tew ne agen Gross cost of job... 
ike oF Prof Per cent.......+0: 
ae _ Selling price of job... eo oe 
——— loss. It must be remembered that 
GUARANTEE PLATE. ... 7 
the shop with modern methods and 
shop. But a bid below cost is every Why use other’s estimates as a _ good organization can and does take : 
competitor’s business, and the con- _ basis for ours? To estimate with- jobs at a profit at what seems low 
stant winner of jobs below cost has out knowledge and facts means a_ prices. And is it not reasonable 
no complaint against any method or 
knock used against him. We. SHBET METAL *** Rotiaave Date 4 
Many fine buidings, erected by ee Telephone i 
owners who could well afford and ese 
would have paid a decent price and ‘ae Bian Ta08 connor 
profit, bear witness that certain gelve iron sine ha 
. . corrugeted iron 
price cutters once existed. ———- ore on 
Is it not to the interest of every — 


solder fluz 


shop, then, to forget how the other 
fellow estimates and stick to its own 
facts? 


ridging 
The sheet metal esti- 
mate sheet is compara- 
tively simple. There are Voatileter 
few items, BUT, every un 
item means lots of 
money. If you miss one 
of these, you can be 
sure you are going to 


siding 
welding 


I know of one fellow who cut his 
estimates whenever he learned that 
a certain shop was bidding. But he 


rheostat } Py 


connections 


dampers 


fell into the pit he was digging for lose money — 
his competitor, and he will bid no 
more. It is also reported that one 
large shop, employing from 50 to 
150 men, had an estimator who only 
v 








needed a piece of paper about as 
large as a postage stamp to figure 
a $50,000 job. True or not, the 
shop went out of business three 
times. 
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that the shop not so organized can- 
not compete until it also becomes 
modern? 

Too many of the average shops 
make that mistake, and expect to 
gain over night the results obtained 
from long experience, good judg- 
ment and sound methods. 

For the average shop, without 
this experience, to base estimates on 
volume can only mean loss. Those 
shops which depend and estimate on 
volume have built to that point and 
it took time, extra trouble and 
financing which must be gained 
through experience. Much is said 
about volume today, but the aver- 
age shop should not mistake volume 
for shop capacity, which is quite 
another matter. The volume shop 
has its troubles, and if it is success- 
ful it learns to know its own costs, 
and then SELL the job at a profit. 
Its prestige and experience stand 
it in good stead and help it con- 
siderably, but this was not gained 
in a day. 

What are the most important 
items of an estimate? 

1. Cost of material, from previ- 
ous experience in correct measur- 
ing and an allowance for waste. 

2. Cost of labor, according to 
previous jobs of a like nature. 
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Here is another 
heating sheet de- 
signed especially 
for making esti- 
mates. Note that 
plenty of space 
has been left so 
you can fill in all 
details about each 
item. This is im- 
portant in esti- 
mating for every 
contingency 
should be counted 
and provision for 
trouble made 
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3. Cost of overhead, taken from 


the books and records of previous 


years. ” 

And the next important need in 
the average shop, or any shop in 
fact, is the uniform estimating 
blank. This record becomes a per- 
manent record, whether the job is 
won or lost. 





Sales Price. 


The average shop in our trades 
has taken but three classes of work. 


1. Roofing. 

2. Sheet metal work. 

3. Heating. 

Each estimate in each class is 
made up of a number of detailed 
items and all or nearly all are nec- 
essary for the execution of the job. 
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The roofing sheet has 
quite a number of items, 
but each one is impor- 
tant. Note that on this 
and all the other sheets 
space is provided at the 
end to fill in your 
Overhead. You’ve got 
Overhead and on the 
estimate sheet is the 
* place to figure it into 
the jobs you are going 
after 
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Kind — 

No. | Date Location Submitted to Phone Address Work.| File | Award] “Amount 
1. | 12-30 | 1613 Walnut ‘| J. B. King Wal. 6125 | 729Sansom }' R | W V $120.00 
2 | 12-10 | 2010 N. 19th S. T. John Main 6120 | 2010N.19th | S N V 410.00 
3 |12-16|] 787N.63rd | W.C. Taylor | Mar.2110 | 787 N. 63rd H S 786.00 
4 {12-13 | 605 N. 26th, | T.S:Cowden | Ever. 1220 | 1120 Wood H T V 210.00 
5 | 11-5 | 2737 Glenwood | J. T. Simon Main 8612 | 2656 Glen S G x 461.00 
6 | 10-1 | 6179 68th C. S. Wilson Wal. 2626 14 Broad S S V 71.00 




















This is a typical estimate register sheet for an estimate ledger book. The important thing is that all information 
about the party wanting the estimate is on the sheet. Using this you know all about your prespect. These sheets 
are filed in a binder and kept for reference and also for checking when you get another job like one listed 


Unless the estimator has before 
him, when estimating, all these 
items to remind him, he is likely to 
omit some of them. And when just 
a few are omitted in a number of 
estimates in one year, considerable 
money is lost. 

The estimator in a large shop 
usually estimates only, but in the 
average shop the “boss” is the esti- 
mator. With many other matters 
on his mind the copies of estimating 
sheets submitted herewith will 
prove very helpful to him, as they 
have done in the past where used. 

With these sheets the girl in the 
office can be of assistance. She can 
insert the prices, which are kept in 
a loose leaf book and recorded in 
unit and quantity prices from the 
bills received in the office. With a 
little training this assistance has 
been found profitable. 

Each one of these blanks are self 
explanatory, yet it must be remem- 
bered that when adopted into a 
shop, other items perculiar to that 


shop’s work may be added. 

These estimate blanks can be 
printed or -mimeographed very 
plainly at a very reasonable figure. 

BUT THEY SHOULD BE 
ALL ONE SIZE FOR PROPER 
FILING. 

Letter size is recommended. The 
reverse side may be used for addi- 
tional items or explanations. 

All estimates should be numbered 
consecutively, no matter what the 
class may be. This is explained in 
the Estimate Register. 

The estimate register shows the 
number of the estimate, which pre- 
vents an estimate from being mis- 
laid or forgotten; the name and 
address of the owner; the location 
of the work; the kind of work: “R” 
roofing ; “S” sheet metal work ; “H” 
heating ; the person to see or ques- 
tion concerning the work; the tele- 
phone number ; the check or date of 
award; and the sales price. 

This register sheet can be kept 
in a hard-back, loose leaf binder, 


and laid on the “boss’s” desk for his 
daily inspection. It acts as a re- 
minder “where to get a job,” ready 
to “follow up” with the right per- 
son, by telephone, letter or personal 
call. 

In one shop five estimates, 
amounting to over $4,000 were 
awarded through this register in 
one month this year, by opening up 
the subject that had been laid aside 
by the owners and allowing the 
contractor a chance for further ex- 
planation and sales effort. 

This register is a reference list 
of estimates; a source for further 
solicitation; a list of new names 
for the mailing list; tells whether 
won or lost; and gives a chance to 
compare the amount of estimates 
won, with the total estimates each 
month or year. It is invaluable for 
the average shop owner with limited 
time to spend on office work. 

A later article will show actual 
jobs, estimated upon, awarded and 
compared with the job cost records. 
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Oil Burner Sales Increase in 1930 


F any proof is needed that the 

buying power of the American 
home owner is still strong in spite 
of the depression of the past 15 
months, it is provided in the fact 
that the oil heating industry has 
just closed the most active year in 
its history is the assertion of Walter 
F, Tant, president, American Oil 
Burner Association. Since this in- 
dustry pretty well reflects the pur- 
chasing power of the people who 
own their own homes, this record 


must stand as a fair indication of 
the strength and soundness of home 
owning citizens. 

Had the sales of domestic oil 
burners only equalled those of 
1929, it would have been remark- 
able in view of the prevailing con- 
ditions and if they had fallen be- 
hin the 1929 total it would not have 
been surprising. But the fact that 
sales in 1930 were approximately 2 
per cent ahead of the previous year 
is a direct challenge to those gloom- 


ier business prophets who think 
and speak only in terms of a down- 
ward trend. 

At the end of 1929 statisticians 
predicted that by the end of the 
current year there would be 650,- 
000 domestic oil burners installed 
in American homes. This estimate 
was arrived at after the prevailing 
depression was more than three 
months old and after many promi- 
nent industrialists had predicted an 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Three-Piece Transition Fitting 
Rectangle to Round 


HE accompanying illustration 
[stow a three-piece transition 

fitting often used in sheet 
metal work. 

First draw the two center lines 
7-d and 4'-4 of indefinite length. 
With the intersection of these two 
lines as a center draw the half cir- 
cle representing the half profile of 
the round opening of the fitting. 
Divide this half circle into six equal 
spaces and number as shown. The 
offset may be made any desired dis- 
tance and at any angle, in this case 
the line 1’-y is made on a 45 degree 
angle. From y erect a prependicu- 
lar line the length desired. Now 
draw the miter lines of an indefinite 
length and draw the perpendicular 
lines from each of the spaces pre- 
viously located on the half circle, so 
as to intersect the miter line. Draw 
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the line m-n of an indefinite length 
and step off the width of the rectan- 
gular opening, locating the points 
m-n as shown. Drop a line from n 
intersecting the miter line x y. Con- 
nect points x and 7’. Next draw 
lines as shown from points x and y 
to the various points 1’, 2’, 3’, 4’, 5’, 
6’ and 7 on the miter line 1-7’. This 
completes the elevation. 


Now drop lines from points m 
and mn intersecting line 7-d, and on 
these two lines step off a distance 
equal to one-half of the length of 
the long side of the rectangular 
opening. Letter these points c-x 
and d-y, and connect x and y. Draw 
lines from the points x and y to the 


various points on the half circle, 
thus completing the half plan of the 
fitting. 

The true length of the lines on 
part B must now be obtained. First 
draw the horizontal lines from 
points x, y and all the points 
on 1’ to 7’. Next draw a ver- 
tical line far enough from the eleva- 
tion to allow room for the true 
length lines. Letter the points of 
intersection of the vertical line and 
the lines coming from points x and 
y, x and y. From the vertical line 
step off on the horizontal line from 
point 1’ on the elevation the distance 
y to 1 found on the half plan and 
draw a line from this point to point 
y. In the same manner take the dis- 
tance 2 to y found on the half plan 
and from the vertical line step off 
the distance on the horizontal line 
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drawn from point 2 on the eleva- 
tion. Draw a line from this point 
to point y as before. Continue in 
this way with the ‘other points up 
to and including point 4, completing 
the first group of lines. Now from 
the half plan take the distance x-4 
and step off this distance on the 
horizontal line drawn from 4 locat- 
ing point x-4, and draw a line from 
x-4 to x. This is the true length of 
the line x-4 found on the half plan. 
Next take the distance x-5 found on 
the plan and step it off on the hori- 
zontal line drawn from point 5 lo- 
cating x-5, and then draw the line 
as before. Continue with this group 
of lines until it is completed. The 
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points, thus completing the half pat- 
tern for C. 

To begin the development of the 
pattern for A, a line of indefinite 
length is drawn. Upon this line 
spaces equal in length to the spaces 
on the half circle on the half plan 
are stepped off and perpendicular 
lines of indefinite length are drawn 
and numbered as shown on pattern 
for A. From the elevation take the 
distance 1 to 1’ and step this off on 
the vertical lines drawn from points 
1 on the pattern for A. Next take 
the distance 2-2’ and step it off on 
the vertical lines from points 2 on 
the pattern for A. Continue with 3 
to 3’, 4 to 4’, etc., after which the 

















y Pattern for B. ¥ 











lines used for the other half of this 
pattern are of course the same as 
the two groups of lines just com- 
pleted. 

To obtain the pattern for part C, 
horizontal lines are drawn from m, 
x and y. On the upper line of the 
three spaces are stepped off equal 
to the spaces c to.x, x to y and y to 
d, found on the half plan. The 
points are lettered as shown on the 
half pattern for C. From each of 
these points lines are drawn inter- 
secting a line drawn from a like let- 
ter on the elevation. Straight lines 
are now drawn connecting these 


curved line describing the top of 
pattern A is drawn through the 
located points. 

Now the pattern for B of the ele- 
vation may be drawn. First draw 
the center line 7-d of an indefinite 
length. On this line step off the dis- 
tance x-l’ found on the elevation 
and letter these points 7-d as shown 
on the pattern for B. Through point 
d draw a horizontal line of indefi- 
nite length and on each side of the 
vertical center line step off the dis- 
tance c-x found on the half plan. 
This distance is of course one-half 
of the long side of the rectangular 
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opening. Letter these points x and 
connect with point 7, thus complet- 
ing the first triangle of the pattern 
for B. Now from the x group of 
the true length lines take the dis- 
tance x to x-6 and with x on pat- 
tern B as a center strike arcs inter- 
secting the arcs just drawn and 
locating points 6. Continue with the 
other lines of this group up to and 
including line x-4. Be sure to take 
the length for the short arcs from 
the points 1’, 2’, 3’ on the curved 
side of pattern A as was done with 
the distance 7-6 on pattern B. Next 
with x as a center and x to y found 
on the elevation as a radius strike 
arcs of indefinite length. Now from 
the y group of lines take the dis- 
tance y to y-4 as a radius and 4 on 
pattern B as a center and strike arcs 
intersecting the arcs previously 


‘drawn locating points y on pattern 


B. Take the distance y to y-3 found 
on the y group of lines and y on 
pattern B as centers and strike arcs 
as before. Now with the instru- 
ments set the distance 4 to 3’ on 
pattern A and 4 on pattern B as 
centers, strike arcs intersecting the 
arcs just drawn and locating points 
3 on pattern B. Continue with the 
other true length lines in the y 
group. Now with the distance c-x 
found on the half plan and y on the 
pattern as a center, again strike arcs 
of indefinite length. Then take the 
distance from 1’ to y, found on the 
elevation, which is the true length 
of the seam line, and with 1 as cen- 
ters strike arcs intersecting the arc 
just drawn, locating points C. Draw 
lines connecting these points, also 
the curved line through the points 
of intersection of the long and 
short arcs. The seams are now 
added, completing the patterns. 








Let’s Make Some Money 


Beginning with this issue, Benjamin F. John is going to give us a number of articles under 
the general heading—Let’s Make Some Money. The idea behind these articles is that there are 
many ways in which money can be made if only we are alert to see and take advantage of them. 
Mr. John is not a novice. He has been in this industry for more than 35 years. His work 
with the Philadelphia associatons has been advertised all over the East. Now he is going to 
take the lid off this experience and give us practcal ideas whereby we all can make some money. 
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Week of August 24 
FTEN the 
best way to 

get a good day’s 
work out of the 
gang in times of 
stress is to roll up 
your sleeves and 
h e 1 p— literally 
lead them. As a 
steady diet, how- 
ever, this is not 
profitable. If your shop won’t run as 
smoothly when you are away, if the 
jobs won’t be installed right unless 
you are there to show them how, there 
is something wrong with your man- 
agement. You can’t be out getting 
jobs to keep the crew busy, laying out 
dificult problems, planning, thinking 
and work in the shop too. You can’t 
be both engineer and pilot. 








Week of August 31 


gpa kind of a prospect list have 

you got? If you haven’t got one 
better start in right now! First of all 
go over the books and list all of the 
heating plants you’ve installed as far 
back as you can go. Record on con- 
venient sized cards all the data you 
can reconstruct—type and size of 
plant, when installed, date and nature 
of repairs, when cleaned, etc. Such a 
list is a veritable gold mine. Call on 
every one of them and if you can’t 
think of any better approach, just ask 
them how the old plant is getting 
along. You may get thrown out of a 
lot of places, but you will get some 
business, too. — 


Week of September 7 


OU don’t expect your salesmen to 

guarantee in advance how many 
jobs they will sell. You do expect 
them to do a good job of creative sell- 
ing, and if they do such a job their 
efforts are sure to bear fruit. Expect 
the same thing and no more of your 
advertising. Like your salesmen, your 
advertisements will make many a 
wasted call, but it’s up to you to see 
that they do a good job of creative 
selling. 


Week of September 14 


D° you as a regular practice follow 
up every customer you sell? If 
you do the kind of work you should 
do, it will pay you to do this, as satis- 
fied customers are eager to recom- 
mend your work to their friends. 
Many will do this voluntarily, but 
don’t wait for them. After inquiring 
as to how the plant is satisfying, take 
down the names of friends who ex- 
pressed surprise at the small amount 
of fuel being consumed, who mar- 
veled at the even distribution of heat— 
even in the sun room which was for- 
merly cold. Note, too, those who were 
interested in the humidifying system. 
» 


Week of September 21 


OW are the homes heated in the 
300 block on Second Street? How 
many are ‘warm-air? How many are 
efficient? It will take you but an hour 
or so to find out and 10 to 1 you will 
run into a chance at a repair or re- 





placement job while finding out. Then 
maybe you will get curious about the 
houses in the 400 block on Third 
Street and the 500 block on Fourth 


Street, and so on. Try it! Well, try » 


it again, do it systematically, and put 
your heart into it. 


Week of September 28 


OMETIMES a “dirty - little - one - 
horse shop” turns out the biggest 
volume of first class work, but not BE- 
CAUSE it is dirty and one-horse. Clean 
up and make your shop look like you 
were going somewhere. You can never 
tell when you are being judged falsely 
by a chance visitor. 
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Week of October 5 


OU can’t hope to stay in business 

and make a proper compensation 
for your time and investment unless 
you keep accurate cost records. You 
can’t properly price a job unless you 
know how much it will cost. How can 
you sell it effectively unless you know 
its value? Start keeping cost records 
today and see that every cost item— 
labor, material and overhead—plus a 
good profit is included in your price on 
every job. Never mind about volume. 
Sell at the right price and volume will 
take care of itself. I said SELL. 


Week of October 12 


N that sale you hope to make to- 

day—leave your furnace catalog 
at home and make up your mind not 
to mention the name of the furnace 
you sell unless the prospect insists on 
knowing. Talk only about the com- 
fort provided by the kind of installa- 
tion you propose to make, talk about 
humidity, air motion and its effect on 
the occupants. Not that the reputa- 
tion that attaches to the name of a 
furnace isn’t sometimes an asset, but 
is isn’t the main thing you have to 
sell. So forget about it just for today. 
It will be good practice in selling air 
conditioning. 


Week of October 19 


Fees you making money? If not, 
why not? You cannot possibly 
answer this question unless you have 
a cost accounting system that enables 
you to determine your cost on every 
job—labor, materials and overhead. 
You can’t remedy the trouble unless 
you know exactly 
where and what it 
is. No, don’t blame 
your trouble on 
competition, busi- 
ness conditions or 
any other external 
factor! You can- 
not progress until 
you can base your 
progress on facts. 
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Stop——Look 


HOW windows are one of the 
first things by which the public 
judges your shop. 

Frequently they are the last thing 
you are judged by. Especially when 
your windows are unwashed, un- 
attractive and cluttered up with a 
lot of cast off elbows, furnace fit- 
tings, and odds and ends which give 
the public the impression that you 
are running a junk yard and not a 
heating or sheet metal establish- 

It is no more difficult to make 
your windows attractive than it is 
to give your truck a coat of paint 
and a weekly wash. Hundreds of 
heating and sheet metal men have 
found that their window can be 
made to pay real, honest-to-good- 
ness profits when it is put to work. 

The window shown here was de- 
signed and trimmed by the Mid- 
West Heating and Service Com- 
pany in Indianapolis, Indiana. 

In this particular display a steel 


furnace is shown and by the use of * 


stickers and ribbons every talking 





Enter! 


point on the furnace is brought out 
for public attention and study. This 
form of window trim is not new. 
You probably have stopped and 
studied similar ones countless times. 





BUILDI 
IDEA 





Window displays are one of the 
most profitable advertising methods 
of other businesses. Good looking 
windows should also be one of our 
means to get the public to Stop, 
Look and Enter. 
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Garages—A Source of Sales and Profit 


HE live sheet metal contrac- 
Te must always be on the 
lookout for new ideas or new 
products to make and sell if he is 
to keep ahead of the other fellow 
in getting the profits. 
And equally important is the fact 
that when these products are made 


they must be sold. This means that . 


the product must be saleable as well 
as serviceable. 


The two small illustrations show 
a unique sheet metal garage de- 
signed and sold by the P. H. Cotton 
Sheet Metal Works of New Or- 
leans. This progressive firm is con- 
tinually bringing out new products 
which they make up in their own 
shop and sell. 

Here are the high lights of this 
product. The garage is 914 by 18 
feet in area and is portable. By 





portable is meant that the building 
can be taken apart and moved to 
another location if necessary. 


The roof is single pitch with a 
false front built up to hide the roof. 
The side walls are 8 feet-high on 
one side and 9 feet high on the 
other side so that if the garage is 
put up alongside another building 
rain is carried across the roof and 
will not fall on the back side or 
down the car door. 
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The side walls and roof sheets 
are 26 gauge corrugated iron with 
interlocking seams. The doors are 
paneled in form and are made of 
26 gauge flat galvanized iron fitted 
around the wood framing. 

The frame of the building is 
composed of 1% by 2 by \%-inch 
steel angles painted. All bolts, 
hinges and hardware-are galvan- 
ized for water protection. The 
hinges are 8-inch extra heavy to 
prevent sagging. The pins for the 
hinges are all brass to eliminate 
rusting. 
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The church is a small frame building standing on an exposed site. The heat loss is high due to the light 
construction, many windows and low, uninsulated roof 


A Furnace-Oil Burner Unit 


in a Small Frame Church 


J. ZIENER, sheet metal 

3 and warm air heating con- 

* tractor of Rockford, Illi- 

nois, is one of the old timers who 

has taken modern methods and 

equipment and made them work for 
him. 

Years ago-Mr. Ziener traveled 
for several furnace manufacturers. 
His activity within the warm air 
heating field dates back to that pe- 
riod when pit installations, twice 
sized furnaces, and pipeless won- 
ders were taking the country by 
sterm, Some years ago he retired 
from the road and went into a gen- 
eral heating and sheet metal busi- 
ness in Rockford. One thing he de- 
termined to do. That was to look 
into every development which came 
along and where possible put that 
development to use. 

Because of this determination to 
adopt modern methods he is now 
one of the established contractors 


installing oil burners in furnaces. 
He sells and installs fan and blower 
jobs and makes modern warm air 
heating principles a basic part of all 
his selling effort. 

‘In this effort he has been very 
successful. Scattered all over his 
home town are examples of his 
method of selling and erecting mod- 


ern heating plants. Not only in resi- 
dences, but in churches and small 
public buildings his work and sales 
are in evidence. 

One of the most interesting small 
jobs he has recently completed is a 
new heating plant in the St. Wil- 
liams Church. This church is a very 
small parish church on the outskirts 


















































The previous system failed principally because air flow from’ the warm air 
registers and into the return air grilles was hindered by the tight seat backs. 
In order to get good air flow the backs were cut out as shown here 
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of Rockford. It is typical of thou- 
sands of similar structures where 
the live heating man can find a wait- 
ing field for his selling efforts. 

The church is a small frame 
building, standing on an exposed 
site with wide open spaces where 
for the wind to play havoc on cold 
days. The building is not particu- 
larly well insulated, especially from 
the standpoint of weather tightness. 
And in the winter time, keeping the 
church warm on cold days after the 
building has stood unheated for 
days at a time means that the heat- 
ing plant has to do its stuff quickly 
and well. 

When the church was built a 
warm air heating plant was in- 
stalled. Price must have been of 
much importance for the original 
system did little else but direct some 
warm air into portions of the in- 
terior. Most of the interior went 
unheated. And to make matters 
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worse, it was almost impossible to 


get heat up on a cold Sunday morn- 


ing in time for the early masses. 
This year the parishioners deter- 

mined to have heating comfort. The 

heating men were called in and their 
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Above—Only four warm 
air leads were taken off 
the furnace. Return air 
is brought in by three 
leads. The high base- 
ment gave plenty of 
pitch for the pipes. The 
Kleenheat burner oper- 
ates through the ashpit 
door into a special fire 
brick firing chamber 


Left—This shows the 
layout of the revamped 
system. The return air 
system is designed 
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suggestions were considered. Mr. 
Ziener laid out a heating system in 
which several radical changes from 
the old plant were made, particu- 
larly in the matter of handling re- 
turn air. 

The most radical change was his 
recommendation to install an oil 
burner in the new furnace and his 
statement that with adequate control 
the burner and the furnace would 
heat the building quickly and keep 
all parts of the interior warm re- 
gardless of what the weather out- 
side was doing. 


The contract was awarded to in- 
clude all the changes recommended. 
The old furnace was taken out and 
most of the old leaders taken down. 
The revamped system works on the 
principle of introducing plenty of 
warm air at the front of the interior 
and taking as much cold air as pos- 
sible out from the rear. As shown 
on the plan, the furnace has just 
four large warm air leaders. These 
are divided so that two of them 
feed air to the very front of the 
church and the other two open 
through the floor immediately in 
front of the first row of pews and 
ahead of the alter railing. 


The return air system is based 
around three main floor grilles. Two 
small ones open through the floor 
at a point between the first and sec- 
ond rows of pews and at the out- 
side walls of the church. The large, 
third outlet is a floor grille at the 
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front door. This serves two pur- 
poses. It takes care of the cold air 
admitted when the door is opened 
and also helps direct the warm air 
from the front of the church to the 
rear. 

One of the sketches shows how 
the registers and grilles at the front 
of the auditorium were handled. 
All four of these openings were a 
part of the old installation, but be- 
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The long return 
air duct is built of 
two 1 by 12 inch 
planks capped top 
and bottom with 
galvanized iron. 
The duct is sus- 
pended by wood 
nailing strips from 
the floor joists. 
This duct brings 
cold air from the 
front door vesti- 
bule and from the 
front of the 
church 


cause the back of the pews in the 
front row extended down tight to 
the floor there was little possibility 
of the air getting into the return air 
grilles. 

The remedy for this was to cut 
out the back of the pew. This was 
done as shown and since that oper- 
ation both the warm air registers 
and the grilles have worked per- 
fectly. Moving air has a chance to 
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flow directly out of or into the 
openings and begin to move 
throughout the interior. 

The long return air run from the 
front door is carried through a 
board and sheet duct hung from the 
floor joists. The sides of this duct 
are 1 by 12 boards. Across the top 
and bottom, closing in the box is 
galvanized iron. The duct is sus- 
pended by wood nailing strips as 
shown. 

One of the front return airs emp- 
ties into the long duct. Tests show 
that this arrangement works with- 
out interference and that as a mat- 
ter of fact the small duct acts some- 
what like a jet accelerator for the 
long run. This run is 36 feet long. 


Since the plant has been in oper- 
ation this winter the combination 
of oil burner and furnace has 
proved every statement the con- 
tractor made in his sales talk. The 
combination gets heat up into the 
auditorium quickly and controls that 
temperature without any manual 
attention as long as_ necessary. 
Whereas a janitor was required for 
early firing with the old plant and 
in bitter weather enough heat was 
frequently uncertain, with the new 
combination weather has little to do 
with the inside temperature. 

Because all the warm air leads 
are comparatively short no thought 
was given to making the installation 
other than a good gravity job. 


, 
be 
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A COPPER CHURCH ROOF 
(Continued from page 13) 

There are no downspouts visible 
on the outside of the building. All 
drainage is cared for through lead- 
ers which are concealed within the 
walls. 

Provision has been made to light 
the tower at night through flood- 
lights placed on the parapet of the 
masonry tower. The copper of the 
tower was treated so that the cop- 
per retains a dull color. This color 
dominates the color scheme of the 
entire building. In addition, the 
tower is of such large size and is 
designed in such a striking manner 


, 
- 


that this copper tower is one of the 
outstanding architectural features of 
the churches of Cleveland. 


OIL BURNER SALES 
(Continued from page 29) 
early upturn during the spring 
months. Consequently the estimate 
included an allowance for improved 
conditions. Actually, based on au- 
thentic information, there will be 
slightly more than 654,000 burners 
in use by the end of December, 
1930. The sales for the year will 

be a little over 125,000 burners. 
These 125,000 burners represent 
a total manufacturers’ gross of 


more than $20,000,000. With the 


accessories and installation costs 


added they represent a consumer 
outlay of approximately $69,000,- 
000, which is less than the 1929 
dollar volume. This is due to price 
adjustments made during the year. 

This total was reached despite the 
marked slump in building activities. 
Residential building alone declined 
$771,000,000 during the year and 
the total decline in all building ac- 
tivity was more than $1,260,000,000. 
This means that the market for oil 
burners provided by new buildings 
and modernized homes was just this 


: much less in 1930 than in 1929. 
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LET’S FIGHT IT OUT NOW 
(Continued from page 21) 


This boss of mine used to go 
right out and get the owner, the 
architect and the contractor to- 
gether and tell them, “Now there 
are some things we have got to 
settle before I go ahead and we 
might just as well get them over 
with today. You, Mr. Contractor, 
want this warm air pipe run here 
so that it won’t interfere with that 
partition. You, Mr. Architect, 
would like me to set the furnace 
over in that corner so that it will 
be out of the way. Now I want to 
say that I can’t put in a good heat- 
ing plant if I have to meet your 
wishes. 

“If I am going to have trouble 
with you over the way the plant 
heats, I’d rather fight it out now 
than after I have my materials, 
labor and profit tied up in the job.” 

That boss operated more than 30 
years ago, but I don’t believe any 
heating man now working can im- 
prove on his method of avoiding 
trouble. 

A lot of trouble is experienced in 
handling the return air side of the 
heating system. It never does to 
use figures all by themselves. In 
my case I sidestep the figures, for 
while figures don’t lie, liers often 
figure. The thing to do is to sit 
down and study out the air move- 
ment within the house. Most of us 
know that the warm air is going to 
go from here to’there and that the 
return air is probably going to act 
thus and so. 


One of the best things I have 
found is the idea of keeping the 
warm air currents out of the return 
air currents. If we judge the re- 
turn air currents correctly we can 
locate our grilles so that the air 
drops into the furnace through a 
natural path of travel. And if the 
warm air is kept out of this current 
there will be no reason for conflict- 
ing currents getting all tangled up 
and causing floor drafts, cold rooms, 
too hot corners, etc. 


If the cold air currents are prop- 
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erly judged, the basement pipes can 
be assembled and figured for size 
according to the amount of either 
warm or cold air we are going to 
handle. It is easy enough to place 
a cold air return large enough to 
handle the return air movement in 
a certain part of the house, if we 
know what the amount of that re- 
turn air is. 

Taking care of the windward 
side of the house and the stair hall 
first eliminates a lot of worry. 
These two spots are the chief 
sources of cold return air. If the 
hall duct is large enough to accom- 
modate all the return air of the hall 
and of the upstairs, if there is no 
second floor return air system, the 
cold hall is pushed out of the pic- 
ture. 

Someone in the ARTISAN a short 
time ago said, “Never place the re- 
turn air grille in a corner.” That's 
sound advice. Leave it out in the 
open where it can get air from all 
sides and its efficiency is increased 
considerably, I believe. Of course 
we are all trying to keep both the 
warm and cold air runs as short as 
possible on gravity. But we depart 
somewhat from usual by pitching 
all return air pipes toward the fur- 
nace. The warm air pipes we run 
upward at a sharp angle right off 
‘he bonnet and run all pipe the same 
height 24 inches from the bonnet. 

Most of us are designing and 
building pretty efficient heating 
plants. Most of us know what the 
Standard Code is and we make use 
of it in designing. 

But one thing we ought all do is 
follow the method of that old-time 
boss of mine and tackle trouble just 
as soon as possible. It isn’t often 
that we don’t have to fight over 
some detail. Trying to sidestep the 
argument hoping that the owner 
will be satisfied is a poor way to 
prepare the way for collecting our 
money. If all the difficulties are 
ironed out before we go to work, 
the owner can have no reason for 
withholding payment after our work 
is done. 


If we have got to fight—let’s 
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make it a rule to fight before we 
have our material, labor and profit 
tied up in the job. 


CORRUGATED IRON SHED 
(Continued from page 25) 


“Cotton-seed exerts a lateral 
pressure against the sides of the 
building in which it is stored, con- 
sequently we build walls and roofs 
both of sheet metal in the manner 
shown. The storehouses are loaded 
by an overhead conveyor which 
picks up the material from trucks 
or cars and runs through the sheet- 
metal louvre, discharging the seed 
by gravity into piles. The buildings 
are designed to conform to the 
‘angle of repose’ of the piled seed 
so that there is no pressure any- 
where on the walls of the building. 
Down through the center of the 
building, at grade level, there is a 
screw conveyor which discharges 
the seed to the mill where the oil is 
expressed. After which our by- 
products are likewise stored to 
await shipment.” 


A somewhat more costly method 
of framing, and a favorite one in 
foreign countries is to set 3x4-inch 
studs (3 feet on centers) OUT- 
SIDE the wall of the building. The 
corrugated sheets are then nailed 
HORIZONTALLY on the inside 
with a lap of about a groove and a 
half. If this framing is set up on 
a concrete foundation it will resist 
a tremendous lateral pressure from 
stored materials. Not only cotton 
and its seed, but grain of all kinds, 
cement in sacks and even loose coal 
may be safely stored by this method. 
Along the railways of Africa, for 
example, may be seen hundreds of 
such buildings erected 30 to 50 
years ago and still doing duty. 


Corrugated sheets are admirably 
adapted to buildings where speed of 
erection, fire-resistance and econ- 
omy are considerations. They have 
the advantage, too, of portability, 
for corrugated sheets have a high 
salvage value and can be wrecked 
or moved rapidly. 
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Some Further Explanation For 
Overton’s Factory Heating Article 


HE article on Factory Heat- 
[ite which appeared October 

11, certainly stirred up some 
comment. Some parts of the text 
were evidently a little strong, but 
from the comment, the article went 
over big. Here is a letter which a 
reader sent in and which brings up 
a point which can well afford addi- 
tional explanation. The reader said: 


Mr. P. Overton, 

Care AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Dear Mr. Overton: 

I have read carefully your 
article appearing in ARTISAN of 
October 11 and some points are 
not clear to me, in that I cannot 
figure how you arrive at some 
conclusions. 

Will you please tell me how 
you use 79.52 as a mean inside 
temperature, or probably I 
should say why, and also what 
the figures 0.017 and 8 are de- 
rived from? 

I have been taught that the 
inside floor temperature, if the 
breathing line is 70, would be 
about 60, making the tempera- 
ture difference, with ground 
temperature of 30, just 30 de- 
grees, where you use 49.52. 

In only one case do your 
constants agree with any I 

~ have, and in fact no two sets 
which I have agree. 

It would seem to me that this 
matter of constants should be 
pretty well established by now, 
and that there could be no such 
thing as a difference of opinion 
in the heat loss through such 
standard materials as_ brick, 
glass, concrete, or wood. 

In item 19 you deduct, in this 
case, about one-third of the 
floor area from vour calcula- 
tions, so please tell me why this 
area is not figured ? 

I shall appreciate these data 
very much, and assure you I 
shall follow your ensuing ar- 
ticles very closely. 

Sincerely trusting I am not 
imposing, I am, 

Very truly, 
[Signed] George C. Jordan. 








Platte Overton 


How to Figure the Mean 
Temperature 


In response to this request Mr. 
Overton answered as follows: 


Mr. George C. Jordan, 
3149 Illinois Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dear Mr. Jordan: 

In reference to the mean 
temperature of 79.52 in the 
Factory Heating article in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN of October 
11, you will note that this mean 
temperature merely gives us an 
average for the entire struc- 
ture. The room temperature at 
the floor line would be about 60 
degrees, but directly under the 


yvvwvwvwvwvvvy 


One of the principle 
reasons for running this 
series is to get your read- 
ers to ask questions. You 
have been talking about 
technical features, but do 
you understand them? If 
there is anything you don’t 
understand or want more 
information about—write 
us your questions. Part of 
Mr. Overton’s service with 
this series is to answer 
these questions. Make use 
of it. 


Peewee uw = = oT 


roof joists at the highest place 
in the room the temperature 
will average about 90 degrees. 

Theoretically, we should cal- 
culate separately every 3 or 4 
feet of wall and glass perpen- 
dicularly, but our mean tem- 
perature will give us the same 
final answer, approzimately. 

The formula for determining 
the mean temperature was taken 
from Prof. Rietschel’s 

tm == [(H—10)0.017 + 1]t, 
where t, = mean temperature, 
t-==room temperature to be 
maintained, and H = average 
ceiling height. 

Regarding item 19, only the 
floors within 10 feet of the out- 
side walls are considered. The 
temperature of 30 degrees is 
again an average, as there will 
be a variation in every foot in- 
ward. 

One might take the entire 
floor area into consideration, 
and the constant of 30 degrees 
would be raised to a possible 40 
or 45 degrees. Again, the an- 
swer would be the same, ap- 
proximately. 

I do not believe there is a 
very wide variation in the con- 
stants or K’s for heat loss, as 
the laboratories and authorities 
have about agreed on a stand- 
ard, but of course tests have 
been made in still air, and wind 
effects will vary these coeffi- 
cients. On my data sheet item 
18 compensates for wind and 
exposure. 

There are a thousand points 
of interest in connection with 
these various items over which 
engineers could spend hours of 
discussion. They are of no 
particular interest or value to 
the average warm air contrac- 
tor who is looking for infor- 
mation regarding basic princi- 
ples that will assist him in in- 
stalling successful jobs. 

To the engineer who wishes 
to discuss these items we are 
pleased to answer all questions 
by mail. 

We thank you for your in- 
teresting letter. Please write us 
again. | 
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Here is another letter which 
brings up this point about the in- 
side mean temperature again, but 
also asks for information cn some 
additional points which will be of 


interest. This writer says: 


Give Us More Information on 
Flue Sizes and Floor 
Heat Loss 


Dear Mr. Wilder: 

I want to write a few com- 
ments on the article by Platte 
Overton, “Factory Heating.” 

I cannot praise such articles 
enough, as it is articles of this 
type that go to make “air con- 
ditioners” out of us furnace 
men. 


Far be it from the writer to 
voice a “knock” about anything, 
unless it be in the form of con- 
structive criticism or some- 
thing which will help the in- 
dustry, so here goes. Frankly, 
I have read the “Factory Heat- 
ing” article twice already, and 
have found three or four items 
that are still “sailing” over my 
head, but instead of condemn- 
ing the article, I am shaking 
myself and have set out to edu- 
cate myself on the items I do 
not understand. 

Specifically, why subtract 10 
from the ceiling height to get 
the mean temperature? Several 
other unexplained figures in the 
same paragraph are above my 
head, but I’ll bet I know their 
meaning before the week is up. 

From item 19, I take it that 
the heat loss through the 4-inch 
floor is figured for the 10 feet 
nearest the outside walls, only. 
I learned something new there. 
What happens in a garage 
where the doors are opened 
often, permitting cold air to 
blanket the entire floor? 

I hope no one will ask me to 
figure a flue size before Mr. 
Overton has the opportunity of 
explaining how he found his 
flue size. 

I never dreamed it took so 
much heat to evaporate water 
for our humidity. If I got 
nothing else out of the article 
but this information, the article 
has been a wonderful help to 
me. 

To sum up the entire article, 
I would like, if I may, to sug- 
gest that nothing keep Mr. 
Overton from continuing his 
heating articles, but that he 
cover less ground in each ar- 
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ticle and explain all steps in 
detail, because the larger num- 
ber of men would step to the 
phone and ask an explanation 
of one or two items, but they 
will not sit down and write a 
letter to gain the information. 
It is the technically correct 
method of figuring that we 
need, and I want it more than 
anyone, and will not file this 
issue of the ARTISAN until I di- 
gest and understand all of Mr. 
Overton’s article; as some time 
ago an article appeared in the 
ARTISAN where an engineer fig- 
ured everything correct for a 
trunk line fan job in a home, 
and when winter came, one 
room was so overpiped that he 
had to keep the damper closed 
to that room because it was 
overheated. To me, that engi- 
neer was just as wrong as the 
man who figured too short; so, 
in closing, here’s hoping Mr. 
Overton continues with his 
technically correct methods. 


Yours respectfully, 
[Signed] Arthur W. Hunt. 


Floor Heat Loss and Flue Size 


Explained 


Referring to the reply of Mr. 
Jordan and explaining the other 
points raised by Mr. Hunt, Mr. 
Overton says: 


Relative to your letter of 
October 24 regarding items in 
article, “Factory Heating,” in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN of October 
11, 1930. The formula for de- 
termining the mean tempera- 
ture of rooms with ceilings 
over'10 feet in height seems to 
have puzzled several readers, 
but I have explained this point 
more fully in my reply to 
George C. Jordan. The reply to 
Mr. Jordan precedes this an- 
swer on this page. 

Regarding B.t.u. loss for 
floors, 30 degrees for ground 
temperature is an average for 
the 10 feet from the outside 
wall. As a matter of fact, the 
temperature will vary for every 
foot from the wall. If we con- 
sider the entire floor space in 
buildings as wide as the one 
under discussion, our tempera- 
ture rise would possibly be 
79.52 — 45 in place of 79.52 — 
30, as our average ground tem- 
perature would be 45, approxi- 
mately. 

In reference to garages where 
doors are opened often, we 
would place this in item 9, and 
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base it on the B.t.u. loss for 
heating the assumed c.f.m. en- 
tering for the time the floors 
are open. This item will be 
given space in a future article 
on “Garage Heating.” 


The Formulas Must Be Used 
with Reason 
The size of the flue is based 
on the formula 
. A 
VH 
where S=area of flue in square 
feet, A = area of grate in 
square feet, and H = height of 
flue above grate. Or 
(.85 « A)? 


ms = 
The engineer (the writer) 
claims no credit for these vari- 


- ous formulas. They were all 


figured out years ago. He has 
picked them from various text- 
books and engineers’ handbooks 
and collected them for these 
articles. However, he has used 
them in practice for years and 
knows by experience that they 
are correct. Engineers will dif- 
fer somewhat on these items, 
but the final answers are gen- 
erally the same, or approxi- 
mately so. 

All the above formulas must 
be used with reason. The for- 
mula for the required size of 
height of flue does not justify 
a flue 10 feet in height, even if 
the area is large enough, nor 
would it be practical in Denver, 
5,000 feet above sea level: 

The formula for determining 
mean temperatures might in 
some cases work out showing a 
mean temperature in excess of 
the inlet temperature, which 
would be an impossibility. Here 
experience and reasoning are 
necessary. Engineers do not 
live by “formulas alone.” If 
they did, many of their jobs 
would be failures. When the 
system to be designed is vast 
and intricate, the services of an 
engineer is recommended. 

These articles are written, 
not in an attempt to make engi- 
neers of all furnace men, but to 
give him practical, basic prin- 
ciples by which he may design 
or estimate the required appa- 
ratus for heating, ventilating 
and air-conditioning in the av- 
erage school, factory, church, 
lodge hall or theater. If you 
are not sure of yourself, con- 
sult an engineer. 
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GRAVITY EXHAUST 
VENTILATION 














Make the Anemometer 


One of Your Selling Tools 


N anemometer is simply an 
A air meter. According to 
the dictionary, “an ane- 
mometer is a wind gauge; an in- 
strument which indicates the pres- 
sure of the wind.” I think that 
definition reverts back to the period 
when air current velocities within 
ducts were not a vital consideration, 
and outside wind velocities were; 
that period when the weather was 
the all important stibject for dis- 
cussion. 

The manufacturer’s catalog says, 
“Anemometers are used for meas- 
uring the velocity of air current in 
mines, tunnels, sewers, public build- 
ings, hospitals, schools, etc.” It 
looks as if these words might have 
been added one at a time as the uses 
developed for anemometers. Air 
currents in mines after outside 
winds were probably the first air 
currents to come under serious in- 
vestigation. Sewers, public build- 
ings and hospitals followed about in 
the order named, with schools com- 
ing last and eventually topping the 
entire list as to care and effort in 
investigation. The use of the ane- 
mometer as an adjunct in heating 
systems relates almost entirely to 
the warm air heating system. In 
this particular field, however, it has 
assumed a place of considerable im- 
portance. 

My own interest in the anemom- 





*The Poul R. Jordan Co., ventilator 
manufacturers, Indianapolis, Ind. 


By PAUL R. JORDAN* 


eter is in its relationship to ventilat- 
ing. However, the same instrument 
is used for ventilating as for heat- 
ing investigation, and the same gen- 
eral rules apply for its application. 
The type of anemometer generally 
used for practical purposes on the 





The anemometer measures and 

records the velocity of an air cur- 

rent. Many uses can be found for 

this instrument by the heating and 

ventilating man. It can be made a 
part of the sales kit 


job consists of a set of fan-blades 
installed inside a metal ring support, 
the fan being geared to indicator 
hands set in a clock-like face, which 
hands indicate the velocity of the 
air current passing through the ring 
and striking the fan blades. The 
fan is necessarily very sensitive and 


has jewel bearings. It should not 
be used in temperatures exceeding 
300 degrees Farenheit. (See Fig. 
1.) 

You will note that I speak of the 
hands as indicating the air velocity. 
This type of anemometer does not 
indicate the air pressure. It has 
nothing to do with air pressures at 
all, but is concerned solely with air 
velocities. However, inasmuch as 
air velocities and air volumes are 
what the practical man on the job 
is interested in, this type of ane- 
mometer is entirely satisfactory. 


For laboratory and investigation 
work, this ordinary type of ane- 
mometer is not accurate enough. 
It is, however, accurate enough for 
all practical purposes, especially if 
checked once in a while, and it has 
the distinct advantage of being al- 


_ ways available and ready to go 


without setting up or other prepa- 
ration; and with no more care than 
is given the average watch. In using 
the term anemometer, therefore, I 
refer to this practical type, the type 
which is in most general use. 

The anemometer indicates veloci- 
ties, but does not record them. The 
big hand travels around the dial 
once to indicate 100 feet of air 
travel through the instrument. The 
smaller hands are geared to record 
1,000, 10,000, 100,000 and so on, 
but simply record the passage of 
that many feet. Velocity is of course 
the speed of the passage, so that in 
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order to get velocities you either 
have to time the passage of a cer- 
tain number of feet or else record 
the number of feet that pass during 
a certain time. That may sound a 
little involved, but it is not. 

For instance, if you want to find 
out how long it takes the air cur- 
rent to flow 1000 feet, simply time 
your anemometer for 1000 feet. If 


‘on the other hand you want to find 


out how fast the air current is trav- 
eling in feet per minute, allow your 
anemometer to run for one minute, 
and there you have it. — 

It might be well to call attention 
to the fact that an anemometer does 
not indicate volume of air, it only 
indicates velocity. In other words, 
if an anemometer runs 500 feet per 
minute that does not mean 500 
cubic feet per minute. In order to 
resolve it into cubic feet you must 
multiply it by the sectional area of 
the duct in square feet. For ex- 
ample, if you had a duct area of 
72 square inches (% souare foot) 
4M. Alt .Mler.An.. Pe. ine. ve UU parte 
per minute, your vurume of air dis- 
charge would be 250 cubic feet per 
minute. If on the other hand, this 
duct has a sectional area of 4 square 


feet (2 ft. x 2 ft.) and your ane- 


mometer run is 500 feet per min- 
ute, the air discharge is 2000 cubic 
feet per minute. 

For convenience in operation, 
anemometers are equipped with an 
arrangement for engaging and re- 
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The most practical way to meas- 

ure the velocity of air passing 

through a square opening is to di- 

vide the opening into nine equal 

sections. Then record the velocity 

of each section and strike your 
average 
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leasing the gears on the fan wheels. 
The fan wheel revolves all of the 
time, but the gears are not meshed, 
and consequently the hands do not 
turn, excepting when the little lever 
is thrown over to “in.” When the 
lever is thrown out, the fan wheel 
continues to turn but the hands 
stop. This arrangement serves the 
double purpose of allowing the 
wheel to get into momentum before 
starting the test, and of accurately 
starting and stopping your anemom- 
eter run to conform to the one 
minute or other time period used. 
The smaller recording dials allow 
you, if you so desire, to go away 
and leave the instrument running 
for minutes or hours at a time, and 
ascertain just what it has done by 
comparative readings. 


Among the later developments in 
anemometers are the zero setting 
arrangements. There are several 
different kinds of such arrange- 
ments, some better than others as 
to convenience, but they all accom- 
pet tue same thing; namely, the 
setting of the instrument back to 
zero without reversing it and wait- 
ing for it to run back. With the old 
type of instrument it was necessary 
to either allow it to run back or else 
make readings at the beginning and 
end of each test and subtract to get 
the anemometer run. With the set- 
ting of the anemometer back to 
zero before each test the arithmetic 
is eliminated, saving work and also 
eliminating that one chance of 
error. 

The anemometer is not absolute 
in any sense. It usually is con- 
structed to measure air velocities 
from 200 to 2,000 feet per minute 
with reasonable accuracy. It is cali- 
brated for velocities from 200 to 
1,000 feet per minute and is so reg- 
ulated as to be accurate at 500 feet. 
For velocities over and under 500 
feet the curve of correction must 
be used where accuracy is de- 
manded. However, where a com- 
parison of velocities is the element 
of interest, in other words, a bal- 
ancing up of flues or a record of 
what one flue is doing in compari- 
son with another flue, then the 
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curve of correction (or calibration 
curve) may be neglected. 

The above figures of course do 
not refer to low speed anemometers 
measuring say from 75 to 400 feet, 
or high speed anemometers meas- 
uring up to say 6,000 feet. 

There are two factors which must 
be taken into consideration in meas- 
uring flue velocities. One of these 
factors is that of the varying air 
velocities at different points in the 
section of the flue. The other of 
these is the effect of register faces. 
In comparative tests these factors 
may be neglected, but where either 
the volume or the velocity of the 
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Some engineers traverse the face 

of the opening as shown here. This 

isa quicker but not so accurate a 
method 


air flow is wanted, they must be 
considered. 

The best way to handle the prob- 
lem of variable velocities at differ- 
ent sections of the flue is to start 
off by admitting that there is such 
variation. As a matter of fact, the 
variation is almost .always there, 
but the degree of variation differs. 
Probably the most practical method 
of checking these variations against 
each other is to divide the flue face 
into nine sections, then run one test 
with the anemometer placed in the 
center of each section (see fig. 2). 
All up the total of the anemometer 
readings and divide by nine for an 
average. 

For instance, suppose we had the 
following readings: 


NE eicectecseunscte tices 450 ft. 
SS 460 ft. 
I I hh wirncecentesicnscicens 448 ft. 
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| Scene 455 ft. 
ee. | Seen eae 465 ft. 
a Ei Giese crennscsnincizs 453 ft. 
Ee Armee 451 ft. 
Bene NGG... 462 ft. 
a TUG: Poin crcn 447 it. 
BI asniscnscsiinsccetiesastelen 4091 ft 


The total of 4091 divided by 9 
gives us 454-5/9 average. This can 
be taken as the average velocity of 
the flue, provided there is no regis- 
ter face. 

Another method which is fre- 
quently used by heating engineers 
who handle anemometers a great 
deal is to traverse the entire face of 
the register with an anemometer in 
such a way as to cover the register 
face once within the time period of 
the test. For this purpose a thirty 
seconds period is often used, multi- 
plying the result by two to convert 
it into velocity feet per minute. 
Drawing number 3 gives an idea of 
this method. For a person who does 
not use his anemometer frequently, 
I believe the method as portrayed in 
drawing number 2 more accurate. 

In case there is a register face 
we are up against a question on 
which a great many opinions have 
been advanced. 

Some rather involved methods of 
arriving at the flue velocity have 
been presented. I have to admit 
that personally I have never been 
bothered much by register faces. 
In most of the ventilation jobs that 
I have tested, register faces have 
been absent. However, they are 
very often met with on heating 
jobs. One very high grade engineer 
after discussing various methods of 
offsetting register face interference 
ended up with the statement, “I, 
myself, figure a square register face 
as if it were round, in other words, 
multiply my result by 0.7854. I 
checked this back against the vari- 
ous methods based on actual tests 
and find it is close enough to an- 
swer my purposes.” 

Knowing this engineer I would 
say that if it was close enough for 
his purposes, it is close enough for 
most. So if you will deduct from 
20 per cent to 25 per cent from your 
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With a round opening the course 

shown here is recommended. This 

covers the entire opening and read- 

ings can be taken at any estab- 
lished interval 


final figures on air volume on ac- 
count of register faces, depending 
on the type of face or how much 
obstruction it offers, you will not 
go far wrong. 


To complete the illustration then, 


our velocity for the above flue with- 


out register face is 454-5/9 feet per 
minute. Let us say that this flue 
is 24 ft. x 24 ft. It will then have 
four square feet of sectional area. 
Multiplying our velocity by four, 
gives us 1818-2/9 cubic feet of air 
per minute delivered (or with- 
drawn). Now supposing this flue 
opening is covered by a register 
face of an open type offering low 
resistance to air current, we would 
deduct then say 20 per cent, leaving 
1454.58 cubic feet of air per minute. 
If on the other hand, the register 
face was the old cast iron type of- 
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fering considerable obstruction we 
would deduct 25 per cent which 
gives us 1363.67 cubic feet per min- 
ute. I do not put this out as abso- 
lute, but simply as a convenient 
thumb rule which would be accurate 
enough for most practical purposes. 
It is not practical to carry the equip- 
ment nor take the trouble necessary 
to obtain absolute accuracy on the 
general run of jobs. 


I am not recommending that 
everyone, or indeed that anyone in 
particular buy anemometers. They 
are a good thing to have if you 
want to know just what results you 
are getting in the way of air move- 
ments. They are easy to ‘handle, 
they are simple to operate, they re- 
quire no particular care. A reason- 
ably good instrument can be bought 
for thirty-five or forty dollars. 


While I am not recommending 
that anyone in particular buy an 
anemometer, I do recommend that 
every sheet metal contractor who is 
interested in either heating or venti- 
lating shall understand anemome- 
ters, their uses and their limitations. 
Any contractor who does not have 
this understanding is likely to find 
himself at a serious disadvantage 
on occasion, particularly if he hap- 
pens to be trying to sell a prospect 
who is interested in air volume or 
air velocities. It all gets back to the 
proposition of knowing your own 
line. Be an artisan rather than a 
mechanic and you will be happier, 
and possibly more prosperous. 








farmers? 


on farms? 


extend. 








Farm Ventilation 


How many of you fellows sell ventilators to the 
Or how many of you sell and install ventilators 


There is a vast market there and we would like 
to know just how far into this field your activities 


If you do this kind of work, will you give us some 
details on number of units, how sold, how much ~ 
profit, and how you cover the territory? 3 
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Zinc or Tin Can Screws 
From Brouillet Sheet Metal Works, 

Dubuque, Iowa. 

Who manufactures zinc or tin 
can screws? 

Ans.—Berger Brothers Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, whose 
representative in this territory is 
J. L. Perkins, 140 South Dearborn 


Street, Chicago. 


Second-Hand Squaring Shears 
From C. Engel & Sons, Mayville, Wis- 
consin. 

Where can we buy a 30- or 36- 
inch second-hand squaring shears? 

Ans.—Interstate Machinery Com- 
pany, 601 West Monroe Street, and 
Maplewood Machinery Company, 
2638 Fullerton Avenue, both of 
Chicago. 

XXth Century Hot Blast Stove 

No. 26E 
From S. D. Porter, Efet, Ohio. 

Will you please tell me who 
manufactures the XXth Century 
Hot Blast Heating Stove No. 26E? 

Ans.—Art Stove Company, 6900 
Jefferson Avenue East, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


Repairs for “Home” Gas Stove 
No. 1110 
From Oggier and Braun, Chicago. 
Where can I secure repairs for 
the Home Gas Stove No. 1110? 
Ans.—Northwestern Stove Re- 
pair Company, 654 West Roosevelt 
Road, Chicago. 


Humidifier Pan for Steam Radiator 


From William F. Boing, Massillon, : 


Ohio. 

Who makes a humidifier pan for 
a steam or hot water radiator? 

Ans.—The Geo. W. Diener Mfg. 
Co., 400 Monticello Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 

Furnace Vacuum Cleaners 

From M. Levy & Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

We should like to know who 


manufactures furnace vacuum 


cleaners. 
Ans.—Brillion Furnace Com- 
pany, Brillion, Wisconsin; The 





Kent Company, Inc., Rome, New 
York; National Super Service 
Company, Toledo Factories Build- 
ing., Toledo, Ohio, and B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Screw Cap Can Spouts 
From Walter H. Ziegler, Farmland, 
Indiana. 


Where can I buy screw cap can 
spouts ? 

Ans.—Berger Brothers Company, 
237. Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, Chicago Agent: J. L. 
Perkins, 140 South Dearborn 
Street, and The J. M. and L. A. 
Osborn Company, 1541 East 38th 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Hero” Furnaces 
From L. Pancratz Company, Little 
Falls, Minnesota. 
Who manufactures the “Hero” 


furnaces? 


Ans.—Standard Foundry and 
Furnace Company, De Kalb. 


Cast Doors for Fireplaces 
From E. A. Schmidt, Wisconsin Rap- 
ids, Wisconsin. 
Can you tell me who makes cast 
doors for fireplaces? 


Ans.—Wm. H. Hoops and Com- 
pany, 529 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 

“Diamond” Furnace No. 40-20-R 
From R. E. Mansfield, Warren, Ohio. 

Can you tell us who the manu- 
facturers are of the “Diamond” 
furnace No. 40-20-R, as we need 
repairs for it? 

Ans.—Robinson Furnace Com- 
pany, 213 West Austin Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Second-Hand Brake 
From Jacob Brenner, Fond du Lac, 

Wisconsin. 

Can you tell me where I can buy 
an 8- or 10-foot hand or power 
used brake to bend %-in. plate? 

Ans.—Interstate Machinery 
Company, 601 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago. 
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Metal Boat Patterns 
From Sheets Hardware Company, Co- 
lumbia City, Indiana. 
We should like to know where to 
secure metal boat patterns. 
Ans.—H. F. Thompson. Boat 
and Pattern Works, Decorah, Iowa. 


“Osborn” Brushes 
From Warner Oberly, Grand Rapids, 

Michigan. 

Kindly advise me who manufac- 
tures the “Osborn” brushes and 
their address. 

Ans—Osborn Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., 5401 Hamilton 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Controls for Furnace Fans 
From Shaver-Blake Company, Cedar 

Rapids, Iowa. 

We should like to know who 
manufactures controls for furnace 
fans. 

Ans.—The Mercoid Corpora- 
tion, 4201 Belmont Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Penn Electric Switch 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa; Pow- 
ers Regulator Company, 2720 
Greenview Avenue, Chicago, and 
Time-O-Stat Controls Company, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


Chicago Distributors for “Farquhar” 
Furnace 

From Quaker Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago. 
Who are Chicago distributors for 

the “Farquhar” furnace? 
Ans.—Columbia Sheet Metal 

Works, 5252 West Division Street. 


Address of American Blower Company 
From Enterprise Boiler and Tank 
Works, Chicago. 
Where is the home office of the 
American Blower Company ? 
Ans.—6000 Russell Avenue, De- 


troit, Michigan. 


Anemometer 
From J. F. Dible, Carey, Ohio. 

Can you tell me who makes an 
anemometer for measuring air 
velocities in ducts? 

Ans.—E. Vernon Hill Company, 
121 North Clark Street, Chicago. 


“Wilder” Metal 
From Myron Lehman, Elgin, Ilinois. 
I am in the market for “Wilder” 
metal 18-gauge. Can you tell me 
who makes it? 
Ans.—Wilder Metal Company, 
Niles, Ohio. 
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Illinois District Meeting 


The Annual Central and South- 
ern District Meeting of the Sheet 
Metal Contractors Association of 
Illinois, was held in the rooms of 
the Peoria Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors Association, Peoria, Illinois, on 
Thursday, November 6, 1930, as 
reported by Chas. L. Radtke, secre- 
tary. 

Peter Biegler reported that plans 
and arrangements for the State and 
National Conventions to be held in 
Chicago, May 13-15, 1931, are pro- 
gressing well. 

After an address of welcome by 
Vice-President Frank Eynatten, 
Geo. Harms was elected Toast 
Master of the evening. Harms 
called on several of the members 
for short talks, among those wha 
responded were, President Jos. 
Walter, Vice-President Frank Ey- 
natten, Secretary Chas. L. Radtke. 
Rudy Jobst, Griff George, Ralph 
Poe, Peter Biegler and Chase 
Soedler. 


The feature of the evening’s 
program was a talk on “Better 
Business” by Jack Stowell. 


Indiana District Meeting 

The District Meeting of the Sheet 
Metal & Warm Air Heating Contractors’ 
Association was held at Vincennes, In- 
diana, Friday, December 12. Vincennes, 
Terre Haute, Indianapolis, Evansville, 
Bedford and some other cities were rep- 
resented. 


Fred Bishop reported on the Colum- 
bus meeting of the National Warm Air 
Heating Association and George C. Jos- 
lin talked on “How to Improve the Sheet 
Metal Business.” The spirited discus- 
sions following each talk were entered 
into by several members. The talks 
seemed to bring out the appreciation by 
the trade in general of the fact that the 
District Meetings, the Convention, the 
local meetings and the Association work 
in general have a distinctive value to the 
sheet metal contractor. 

The meeting was opened by District 
Governor Wm. C. Teschner, who shortly 
turned it over to O. Voorhees, vice-presi- 
dent of the State Association, and the 
ranking officer present. Due to the in- 
terest displayed in certain elements of 





















warm air heating, Mr. Bishop was pre- 
vailed upon to talk briefly on specific fan 
applications and it was with difficulty 
that the meeting was adjourned at 11 
o’clock, an hour later than the appointed 
time. 


J. M. Frank, Ilg Co., Elected 
President of Fan Mfrs. 

J. M. Frank, president of the Ilg Elec- 
tric Ventilating Co., Chicago, was elected 
president of the National Association of 
Fan Manufacturers, which comprises 
more than 80% of the ventilating fan 
and blower industry, at their annual 
meeting in the Hotel Roosevelt at New 
York recently. 

Other officers were elected for 1931 
as follows: R. E. Shaw, general sales 
manager of the B. F. Sturtevant Co., 
Boston, vice-president, and E. B. Cresap 
of Chicago, secretary. The latter is the 
professional secretary of the association. 





Old Westerners Organize 
Western Hot Air Club 


At the recent meeting of the National 
Warm Air Heating Association, John 
Fehlig and Herb Symonds were weeping 
on each other’s necks because “there isn’t 
any more fun at the conventions since 
the Western Warm Air joined the 
National.” 


So some of the fellows put their heads 
together and sent out an S. O .S. for a 
meeting of all the Western members and 
a new organization was formed—strictly 
for social purposes—The Western Hot 
Air Club. The only qualifications for 
membership are: You must have be- 
longed to the old Western Warm Air 
Furnace and Supply Association, be a 
good fellow and have $2 to pay the 
annual membership fee. 


Permanent officers were elected as fol- 
lows: President, Herb Symonds; first, 
second and third vice-presidents, George 
Harms; secretary-treasurer, John Feh- 
lig; sergeant-at-arms, Earl Nesbit; en- 
tertainment committee chairman, Harvey 
Manny—all officers to serve for life and 
ten years thereafter. 

In addition to all the newly elected 
officers, the following attended the meet- 
ing: Blair Quick, Ernie Fox, Bob Ba- 
deau, Charlie Forshew, Ed Seith, Lee 
Colburn and Ed Carter. 

All the members of the old associa- 
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tion will receive a formal invitation to 
join. 

Etta Cohn was elected honorary mem- 
ber with all the privileges except the 
payment of dues, she to have the honor 
of resuming her old practice of donating 
a box of cigars at all meetings. 

Meetings will be held twice per year, 
the next gathering to be held in Chicago 
on May 11. 


Chicago Sheet Metal Employ- 
ers Elect Officers 

At the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Sheet Metal Employers of Chi- 
cago, held December 3, 1930, the follow- 
ing members were elected to serve in 
their respective office for the ensuing 
year: George H. Krutzkoff, president; 
Fred S. Bremer, vice-president; Peter 
J. Wagner, treasurer; George C. Clark, 
secretary. 











Sheet Metal and Warm Air Heat- 
ing Contractors’ Association of In- 
diana—January 20, 21, 22, 1931, at 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana. Paul R. Jordan, 
Executive Secretary, 631 South Dela- 
ware Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Sheet Metal Contractors’ Associ- 
ation of Wisconsin—February 2-3, 
1931, at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Paul 
L. Biersach, Secretary, 853 Grant 
Boulevard, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

February, 1931—Ohio Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Sheet Metal Contractors’ Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania—March 9, 10, 11, 
1931, at Hendler Hotel, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania. M. F. Liebermann, Sec- 
retary, 1411 Merchant Street, Am- 
bridge, Pennsylvania. 

Sheet Metal Contractors’ Associa- 
tion of Florida—March 30-31, 1931, at 
Miami, Florida. G. H. Leavitt, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, 909 Main Street, Tam- 
pa, Florida. 

Joint Convention Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association of Illinois and 
National Association Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors—May 12-15, 1931, at Chicago, 
Illinois. A. B. Rysdon, Secretary, 
Associated Sheet Metal Employers. of 
Chicago, 350 North Clark Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

January 26-29, 1931—American So- 
ciety of Heating and Ventilating En- 
gineers 37th Annual Meeting, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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Satin Finish Nickeloid and 
Chromoloid Metals 
Perfected 

The American Nickeloid Co., Peru, 
Ill., have developed what is said to be a 
true Satin Finish in both Nickeloid 
(Nickel Zinc) and Chromaloid (Chrome 
Zinc) which has recently been an- 
nounced. 

In order to meet the existing demand 
for such a finish, for the past year their 
engineers have been working on the 
problem. 

There are several very definite advan- 
tages claimed for Satin Finish over a 
bright polish. For instance, a Satin Fin- 
ish can be formed and bent without dis- 
torting the surface. This has been one 
of the objections in working in a highly 
polished sheet metal. Another advantage 
in Satin Finish is that scratches and 
abrasions occurring in handling the 
metal do not show up as on a highly 
polished surface. The manufacturer 
claims that Satin Finish metals are very 
durable and will really withstand the 
wear and tear of everyday use. 

Satin Finish can be furnished in a 
full range of sizes, gauges and tempers, 
and the American Nickeloid Co. will 
welcome requests for more detailed in- 
formation and samples. 


Brownell Co. Will Send Book 
Describing Stoker 

The Brownell Co., Dayton, Ohio, has 
just released Bulletin IH-10 describing 
the Brownell “Ideal Home” Stoker for 
use in domestic installations with bitu- 
minous coal. 

The Brownell Company has for a 
number of years manufactured a Heavy 
Duty Ram Type Underfeed Stoker for 
larger power boilers, a smaller indus- 
trial and light commercial screw type 
Underfeed Stoker, and now after nearly 
two years of experimentation and re- 
search has placed a domestic unit on the 
market. 

The unit is exceptionally sturdy, 
added extra thickness and weight has 
been provided at points where these two 
things are factors, the same precision 
of workmanship contained in this as: in 
the larger Brownell Stokers. 

The Ideal Home Stoker is equipped 
with a device actuated by the temper- 
ature of the gas within the furnace or 
boiler which in turn is dependent upon 


the amount of fire in the firebox for 
maintaining a small bed of live coals 
indefinitely through periods of mild 
firing weather. Nothing is set in ad- 
vance to arbitrarily predetermine what 
length of time the stoker should operate 
to accomplish this important function. 
The Ideal Home Stoker is equipped 
with an Automatic Draft Cut-off, which 
is mechanical and not electrical in its 
operation. The fan is fitted with an 
inlet ring arid silencer, which makes it 
practically noiseless. The gear case is 
of the continuous drive principle, the 





motor being mounted with a special bell 
and casting, direct drive. The bearings 
are bronze. The gears are all drop 
forged and operate in oil bath. The 
retort, self-contained wind box and 
clean out are all cast in one piece. The 
hopper is of Armco, Ingot rust-resisting 
iron and holds an unusually liberal 
quantity of coal, the capacity being 325 
Ibs. The shipping weight of the unit 
is approximately 750 Ibs. 


Van Dyke of Ryerson Lec- 
tures on Special Steels 


G. Van Dyke, Manager of the Special 
Steels Department of Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son, has been delivering at various 
points throughout the country, lectures 
on alloy steels, tool steels, and stainless 


- steels. Recent meetings have been held 


in Minneapolis, Cincinnati and Milwau- 
kee where he addressed about two hun- 
dred engineers and shop men on each 
occasion. The lectures usually cover the 
better part of a day. 

The talk and demonstration which was 


originally prepared for Ryerson salesmen 
and service men covered two days, but 
has now been boiled down to about three 
hours on the lecture and two hours on 
practical demonstration and _ instruction 
including welding. The first gives a gen- 
eral background of the stainless steel 
alloys and classification of the various 
analyses, such as high carbon stainless 
steel, low carbon stainless iron, high 
chrome stainless iron, chrome. nickel 
stainless iron of the 18-8 type and chrome 
nickel alloys of the heat resisting type. 
The various characteristics of these dif- 
ferent products are discussed such as 
corrosion resistance, machinability, form- 
ability, weldability, resistance to scaling, 
etc. 

The fabrication of the 18-8 type is cov- 
ered in considerable detail, including its 
general application to various industries. 
A display of samples is shown, including 
white pickled and polished sheets, cold 
rolled strips, screws, nuts, wire, samples 
of deep drawing, polishing, etching, weld- 
ing, cooking utensils, etc. Another im- 
portant feature covered in the lecture is 
the use of high temperature resisting 
alloys at elevated temperatures both in 
regard to physical properties, resistance 
to oxidation or scaling, and creep values. 
Time is also given to alloy steels and 
tool steels. 


The entire lecture and demonstration 
is of a strictly non-technical character 
and is given in such a way as to be 
clearly understandable by superintend- 
ents, shop foremen, welders and others 
who may or may not have had technical 
training. All charts and tables used in 
the lecture are reproduced in mimeo- 
graph form and are supplied to all those 
attending the lecture. 


Kester Broadside Features 
National Advertising 


The Kester Solder Co., 4201 Wright- 
wood Ave., Chicago, Ill., has recently 
issued an impressive broadside featuring 
the advertising which this company is 
doing in some 56 national magazines and 
industrial publications featuring the many 
uses of their product, Kester Flux Core 
Solder. 

The appeal of this advertisement is to 
dealers, who are urged to cash in on the 
increasing use of this type of solder in 
the home as well as to the industrial 
users of solder. 
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Grilframe 


(Trade Mark) 


THE NEW 
GRILLE CONSTRUCTION 


Beautiful—Convenient—Economical 











“GRILFRAME” 
is completely assembled 
from stock parts. This 
new method makes pos- 

sible 48 hour service 





Distributors are being ap- 
pointed in principal cities 





“Grilframe” parts 
ready for assembly 
(Front view) 





SEND FOR CATALOG 





H & K GRILLES 


& K grilles are well known through- 

out the country and for excellence of 
workmanship and beauty of design are not 
surpassed. Grilframe construction is adapted 
to all of H & K grille designs and rounds 
out the line of our punched metal grilles. 
Ask for catalog No. 28. 


PERFORATED METAL 


VERY type of perforated metal from 

the finest to the largest standard sizes 

are within the scope of our equipment. This 

means round, oblong, slot, square holes and 

many special shapes suitable for metal of 
different kinds and thicknesses. 


Write us for perforated metal 
of every sort 


THE HARRINGTON & KING 
PERFORATING COMPANY 
5649 Fillmore Street Chicago, Ill. 


New York Office: 114 Liberty Street 

















Grille secured to 
frame with lug 
(Back view) 
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Gun for the 
CHILDREN 
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is one of several small folders with 
which contractors using Anaconda 
Copper are reminding customers of the 
economy of durable sheet metal work. 
Over half a million of these were fur- 
nished free to contractors last year, all 
specially imprinted with their firm 
names and addresses. The American 
Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 


ANACONDA COPPER 














FURNACE FANS 


COMMENTS 

"This is the fourth make of furnace fan we have tried 
out and | want to tell you that we consider it the 
neatest and most efficient, as well as the most silent of 
the lot." * * * "Again we want to say a good word 
for the SILENTAIR equipment. Each week we hear an- 
other report from a SILENTAIR installation, and in each 
case we find the results are truly exceptional. The blower 
is quiet beyond belief. It moves air against pressure and 
does it with a minimum of current." * * * "We have 
had many of these blowers installed thruout the country, 
and as yet have not heard one criticism of them." * * * 

Manufactured by 


A. GEHRI & CO., INC. 


Tacoma, Washington Established 1892 
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The ACE of All 
Forced Air Circulators 


for Your Heating Jobs 


AM-PE’-CO has revolutionized air circulator con- 

struction and efficiency. The only blower that 

positively provides a fully balanced distribution of air to the 
rotor—vital to proper blower operation. Patented improve- 
ments assure positive, uniform heat delivery. Mechanically 
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HEAT BOOSTER 








Easy to Sell 
Easy to Install 


cAutomatic 








HE A-C Automatic Heat Booster is 
easy to sell because it provides an effi- 
cient air mover at a moderate price. Its 
compact housing makes it easy to install 
in any furnace with very little experience. 


Displayed in your window or carried to 
the prospect’s door, this fan will literally 
sell itself and lead you to many a profitable 
job. 


The A-C line now includes a range of sizes 
from 9 inches to 36 inches. For large jobs 


controlled; compact; quiet; non-leaking ring oil bearings. A 


big business builder and profit maker for the dealer. 


Built with or without dampers which open automatically 


when the blowers stop, for gravity circulation. Get 


blower business for yourself—write us for literature on 


Am-pe’-co Blowers, and full information. 


AMERICAN MACHINE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Marshalltown, Iowa 
For 15 Years Manufacturers of Precision Products 








requiring greater capacities, two A-C 
Boosters can be used with one Mercury 
Control. An A-C Booster will positively 
increase the efficiency of any warm air fur- 
nace, providing greater comfort at reduced 
fuel cost. 


more 








Write today for complete 
details and prices 


A-C MFG. CO. 


417 Sherman Street 
Pontiac Illinois 
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PAGRY hy 


(The I ©) IM 


]—THAT the Home Furnace has a ONE-PIECE RADIATOR 
with no joint for cleanout or smoke collar inside of casing; thus 
another set of joints is eliminated. 

Q—THAT the Home Furnace builds a rotary circuit grate with a 
MACHINED SHAKER SHAFT, insuring ease of operation 
and the elimination of dust in the basement. 

3—THAT the Home Furnace uses the HEAVIEST firepot with a 
smooth casting, the lightest being 1 1/16” in thickness. 

4-—-THAT the Home Furnace uses a SEALED-TYPE joint which 
does not permit cement to loosen or fall out. 

5—THAT the Home Furnace, in addition to its regular standard, 
illustrated on this page, builds a HOT BLAST that guarantees 
a saving of from 15% to 30% in fuel. 

6—THAT the Home Furnace with all these features sells at a 
PRICE that will place you ahead of competition. 

Mr. Dealer, would these advantages help you in your 1931 pro- 
gram? We will gladly explain. 











HOME FURNACE CO. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 





HOME FURNACE COMPANY, Holland, Michigan. 
Send me full details regarding your 1931 plan: 


Name 
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Why Not 


Get in on These 


Big Money Jobs? 


ANY warm air heating contractors have hesi- 
tated about going after the most profitable 
class of heating installations because they are not 
certain about their ability to engineer them properly. 


With Platte Overton’s plans and data sheets you 
will have no trouble in figuring FAN BLAST 
WARM AIR HEATING and VENTILATING Sys- 
tems for schools, churches, theatres, lodge halls, fac- 
tories, garages, and large residences. Each set of 
plans and data sheets includes detailed instructions 
for calculating heat loss, size of ducts, required grate 
area, smoke flue size and height, etc. 


Included in these sheets are charts, graphs and 
tables which will prove of immense practical value 
to any heating and ventilating contractor. The table 
of cost estimates alone makes these sheets in- 
valuable. 


These plans are of no value to the man who in- 
stalls by guess or rule of thumb; but if you are a 
Standard Code installer and want to get into these 
“big money jobs,” you will find these plans priceless. 


Prices for individual sets: 





SCHOOL GRAVITY ............. hana $ 5.00 
Ee RS re Sy «Ne 15.00 
SERINE aE. ieee eae 10.00 
RE TRIN SS ESE 2's Ss cone 10.00 
eg A 10.00 
SINC spicing secre ilpdceseera toned 10.00 
GARAGE .............. Shite win spicata 10.00 
ET CIID sehiseciciey inv clacein sectapaateet 15.00 

$85.00 


Special rate for complete collection of 

eight sets $65.00 
*With the Residence Plan is also included a complete 
plan with data showing the same job laid out for Gravity 
installation according to the Standard Code. 


The equations and calculations are as simple as it is possible 
to make them. 


Plans are sold only on a CASH WITH ORDER BASIS 
AND ARE NOT RETURNABLE. However, any item not 
thoroughly understood will be answered by Mr. Overton 
upon the receipt of a stamped return envelope. 


Send in your check today for one or more of 
these sets. You will certainly not regret it. 


Book Department, AMERICAN ARTISAN 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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WHITNEY Zeece PUNCHES: 
Two Punches Every Shop Needs 


No. 1. Heavy Duty Punch 


Here’s the punch ¢ 
for tough work. {/ 
Weight 22 pounds, & 
well distributed to fie 
correctly balance 
the tool. Capacity % inch hole through % inch iron. 
Heavily reinforced for strains. Punches and dies from 
\% to 9/16 by 1/64 inch. Insertable pipe handles. 


No. 2 Punch—The Leader for Over 20 Years 


And this is the punch that made the Whitney Line fa- 
mous... Length 23 inches. Weight 13 pounds. Depth of 
throat. - 111/16 inch. Capacity 5/16 inch through 
Y% inch iron or 
equivalent. Extra 
punches dies 3/32 
em tO 1, inch by 1/64 
inch, 










Write for Complete Catalog 
W. A. WHITNEY MFG. COMPANY 
636 Race Street -t- Rockford, Ill. 


Look for a 
Trade Mark 


Order from 
Your Jobber 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
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Machines 


that make extra profits 
for 


THE SHEET METAL SHOP 
Rotary Throatless Shears 


—hand or power operated 


Plate Bending Rolls 
Splitting Shears 
Bevel Shears 
Punch Presses 
Pressure Gauges 


Address Dept. A. A. for Catalog 


MARSHALLTOWN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Marshalltown, Iowa 




















Mention AMERICAN ARTISAN in your reply—Thank you! 
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Dreis & KRUMP MANUFACTURING Co. 
7404 Loomis Street - Chicago 





























Yoder L-300 c 
Stove Pipe Seaming Machine 


HIS machine is built with a combination set of 3 pairs of dies, Dey 

and completely forms the edges of Stove Pipe Sheets, ready for p #1 
seaming. The bed is of ample proportions, cast in one piece, in- ae 
cluding all bearings. The shafts are large and all parts sufficiently 
heavy to permit of rapid operation and produce accurate work. 
The dies are accessible, permitting of quick and easy adjustment and are of 
sufficient length to seam 31” sheets, of No. 22 gauge or lighter. Curling rolls can 
be attached to frame of the machine, permitting seaming and curling pipe with 4. 
one handling. Net weight—2700 pounds. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
W. 55th St. and Walworth Ave. Cleveland, Ohio at 




















A Heat Hustler Fan Forces Air Througha SingleWarm Air Pipe 


Heats garages, sun porches and other rooms that will not heat by 
gravity, Mounts directly in the warm air pipe. Draws heat from the 
furnace and forces it into the hard-to-heat room. Quick heat for a 
bathroom. 


Four reasons why you should use the American Heat Hustler: 

1. It uses a positive pressure, rotary type fan. 

2. Motor is outside the warm air flow, adding greatly to life of 
motor and leaving as much - for gravity air flow as before 
the Heat Hustler was installed. 

3. It is quiet. 

4. Furnished for either automatic or manual control. 


Price list, with descriptive literature showing different models, sizes, etc., will be sent you by return mail upon 


receipt of your request. CLIP AND SEND THIS AD IN NOW! 


AMERICAN FOUNDRY & FURNACE COMPANY 


P ld’s lar; manufacturers 
Bloomington, a pA deme 7 








Illinois 


























Say you saw it in AMERICAN ARTISAN—Thank you! 
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50 AMERICAN ARTISAN 
~ MARKET QUOTATIONS ~ 
AMERICAN ARTISAN is the only publication quoting Prices on Metals, Sheet Metal Equipment and Supplies, 
Warm Air Heating Supplies and Accessories, corrected bi-weekly. These quotations are not guaran but 
are obtained from reliable sources and reflect nation-wide market conditions at the time of going to press. 
NOTE—These prices are Chicago Warehouse Prices to which must be added territory differentials 
METALS COPPER Square Corrugated PASTE 
Sh ts, hica, looevcccccceccceces: 65 h + 
Tubing, Seamiem, Chicas pass 280 3G Slugs 5% A Dry Paste 
ire, Plain rd.,  s8%e 200-Ib. barrel $15.00 
PIG IRON Portico Elbows 1 
LEAD Standard G Conducto : ¥ 
a $17.50 ite ; 
Southern Fay. No. '2-.$16.51 to} 7-0) piverican Pig PO88 Sot matted —ncncccccneseereesnens 70 &5 
ee one ATCOAL...aeeeeeon 17.50 SOGEOE BONDE <cosnisvonssreneanence 70&5 PIPE 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT TIN Sq. Corr., A. & B. & Octagon Galvanized 
Beet TI ccccccccensnsaes per 100 Ibs. $82.00 9g a. Minion alk nue ode 
CHARCOAL TIN PLATES 2.) per 100 lbs. 31.00 26 om rt a cnaaest Fe natal (oll 16-13% % 
£0 goxee 118 chests 003-8 sition ony Gage) cnn nnn TE-T MG % 
r inated ortic 
x 30228 Come 18:60 SHEET ‘METAL SUP. 1, 1%, 1% inch anq Turnece Pipe 
eee. 20522 --------—- i'63 PLIES, WARM AIR “°°” Double Wall Pipe and Mie 
FURNACE FITTINGS ©°??*r as Single: Wall, Bibs,” itound” Ga 2 
RNE PLATES 16 oz. all desi 0%  ,,vanized Pipe ..........-.:.. 
= AND ACCESSORIES Galvanized and ‘Tin Wittings....60 
Zinc Lead 
ASBESTOS All styles ee oe ie $12.50 
"lear “Titelock”” Uniform Blue 
ELBOWS—Stove Pipe 28 gauge, 5 inch U. ©. 
nes $10.00 
1-piece Corrugated, Uniform Blue 36 ansee, 6 inch U. C. 11.00 
Po ay ace Dee, 28 gange, 7 inch W. 6. : 
6 inch 1.25 80 gauge, 8 inch U. 6. mae 
F IMCD .nceccrocensocnccoceseecseeeses 00 10008 1.75 nes' 9.25 
30 gauge, 6 inch U. C. 
Adjustable—Unif Bl 80 gauge, 7 inch U. 6 — 
stablie—Uniform ue nested ’ 7 12.00 
No. 28 Gauge, Uniform Blue, T-Joint Made Up 
CEMENT FURNACE Bm 4 $1.60 6 inch, 28 ¢ga...........per doz, $38.40 
5-lb. cans, net $0.40 7 inch 2.10 
cS oS =. 9-80 WOOD FACES—60% off list. REGISTERS AND FACES 
Per 100 lbs. 7.50 
Floor Registers 
E Cast Iron..........-.-- 4 
peeks CLIPS FIRE POTS Bxoepe 0 ron 0& 38% 
No-Rvet Steel, with tail pieces, Each Baseboard 
$9.50 = No. 02 Gasoline Toreh, 1 qt...85.18  2-Piece .... 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS 














sehen per 100 lbs. $8.35 
Pow oe O ga. ... Uer 100 lbs. 4.15 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED 

BLACK 

Ibs. $8.75 

‘bs. 3.70 

lbs. 8.75 

lbs. 3.85 

Ibs. 38.90 

Ibs. 4.00 

bs. $8.85 

bs. 3.95 

bs. 4.15 

bs. 4.20 

extras to 

bs. $4.35 

bs. 4.60 

lbs. 4.70 

bs. 4.85 

bs. 5.95 

BAR SOLDER 

Warranted 50-50... yee! 198 Ibs. $18.00 

Ss |) ee 0 lbs. 17.00 

48. T° Angediluecdenedal per 100 lbs. 17.75 

Plumbers’ © -z........-. per i100 lbs. 15.50 
ZINC 

In Slabs $5.00 

SHEET ZINC 

Cask Lots (600 Ibs.)................ $12.00 

Sheet Lots (106 Ibs.).............. 13.00 
BRASS 

Sheets, Chicago base...........-....--] [7 %c 


Tubing, brazed, Chicago base...... 25 g° 
Tubing, seamless, Chicago base....22 %c 
Wire, Chicago base.............. 1 

» Chicago 








Per gross 
Rivet Steel, with tail pieces, 7 








TMI. nh eotaksdhieciphdinaeds -50 
Tail pieces, per gross.............. 2.40 
COPPER FOOTING 
Copper Footing ...............c---sees-++ 41% 
CORNICE BRAKES 
Chicago Steel Bending 
Nos. 1 to 6B Net 
CUT-OFFS 
Cal., plain, round or cor. rd. 
26 gauge 80% 
28 gauge 35 % 





DAMPERS 


Yankee Warm Air 
7 
8 





9 
0 
2 
4 


ote 





EAVES, TROUGH 


Galv. Crimpedge, crated.......... 75-15 % 
Zinc 60 % 





ELBOWS 


Conductor Pipe 


Galv. plain or_corrugated, 
round flat Crim 





60-10 % 
50% 
15% 








Galv. Terne Steel 

Plain Rd. and Rd. Corr. 
28 gauge 
26 gauge 
24 gauge 





60-10 % 
50 
15% 








No, 9250, Kerosene, 
nie te 


No. 10 Tiener's” 
Square tank, 1 MD ciscensene 
No. 15 Tinner’s 
Round tank, 1 gal............. 
No. 21 Gas Soldering Furnace 8.00 


No. 110 i ti 
dering Furn - acbiecrbenag 10.50 


6.50 


eeeeccececccscce 





GLASS 
Sing] 
ngie pind Double Strength, 4. % 
Singis 1 ante Strength, B, 
MOET inte SON, '87 % 
HANGERS 
Conductor Pipe 
Mileor Perfection Wire............ 5% 
Milcor Triplex Wire..............000 10 


Eaves Trough 
Steel (galv. after forming) from 
list 45 % 


Selflock E. T. Wire, List..............10% 








HOOKS 
Conductor 
“Direct Drive’? Wrought Iron 
for wood or brick..............00-+ 15% 
MITRES 
Galvanized Steel Mitres 
28 gauge 70 
26 gauge 60-20 





1-Piece 
Adjustable Ventilators 


Adjustable Cold Air Faces..40 ¢ 18% 
Adjustable Ventilators ........40 0 





RIDGE ROLL 
ly, 
Galy. Pisin Ridge Roll, 
Galv., Plain Ridge Roll, 
crated 





75-15-56 % 
75-15% 





SCREWS 
weet Metal 


Wo to" yea t6."s 6, per 


SHEARS, TINNERS’ 
AND MACHINISTS’ 














Viking $22.00 
morris Throatless 
18 35 
Shear | aware 
(f. 0. b. Marshalltown, ma 
SHOES 
Galv. 28 Gauge, ay 4 Corru- 
Ee"tiane none Sat eid 88 
24 eT . round flat ermmp.........- 15% 
SNIPS 
Tinners’ Ne 
VENTILATORS 
Standard 30 to 490% 
Mileor Net 
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The dealer who has never sold 
Torrid Zone steel furnaces has 
no conception of the many ad- 
vantages this ce line of- 
fers. To say you are ili 

with Torrid Zone construction 
is not enough. There are, free 
ages service, newspaper 
god Satie, belo sdvering. 


. an unusual va- 





An Emblem of Quality 


riety of furnace sizes, quick 
deliveries made possible by 
large warehouse stocks, and a 
score of other Torrid Zone 
service features of vital inter- 
est to every furnace dealer. Why 
not investigate for yourself Tor- 
rid Zone possibilities. Write for 
complete information on the 
Torrid Zone line. 
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WATERBURY 
YI /AALW AU 1-0 


PIPE OR PIPELESS 




















REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


The Waterman-Waterbury Co. 
1122 Jackson Street N. E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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NNOX FURNACE COMPANY, INC. 


Marshalltown, Iowa Syracuse, N. Y. Toronto Winnipeg 




















Try Us for 


a 
Rush Service Speedy Service 
on All Warm 


Air Heating Supplies 


REGISTERS 


Galvanized 

& Black 
Anaconda Copper 
Toncan Iron 





SHEET 
STEEL 
SERVICE 




















Complete Stocks 
of Materials 
and Supplies 








ROCKFORD SHEET STEEL CO. 
Rockford, Illinois 







Gas 
FIRED 


Furnaces 







The Rex with its tubular 
construction has more n 
twice the amount of radiation 
than many other furnaces, 

They are designed to burn 
gas economically and efficiently, 
the white arrows show the long 
fire travel to flue. 


Write today for literature 


CALKINS & PEARCE _ No. 290 
205 E. Long St., Columbus, O, Gas Furnace 
“Gas Furnaces since 1893” 


KLEENAIRE ricrers 


(Centrifugal ) 





Operate by air reversal. Can mat 
over and still not retard air to 
fan or heater. 


EFFICIENT—FOOL PROOF 


Write for Details 


KLEENAIRE FILTER CO. 


Stevens Point, Wis. 
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Aguicota| 


GENUINE a 
REPAIR PARTS,|% 


To be sure of perfect fitting 
castings and parts, order only 
genuine AGRICOLA Repair 
Parts. Prompt shipments. 


AGRICOLA FURNACE CO., Inc. 
Gadsden, Alabama 
Offices in principal cities 
















Permanently 
Perfect Operating 







Registers— 


Also Grilles and 
Clothes Chute Doors 






SOI 






The ARISTOCRAT 
(Patented) 









Registers of every type, size 
and finish for Heating and 
Ventilating. 


AUER REGISTER CO. 


3608 Payne Avenue 








Warehouses in the 
leading cities 





Send for catalogs 


THE HENRY FURNACE & [fj 
FOUNDRY CO. ij 
8471 E. 49th St. Cleveland, Ohio % 










Say you saw it in AMERICAN ARTISAN—Thank you! 
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BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 

















Air Cleaners 


American Fdy. & Furpace Co., 
oomington, Ill. 
Independent Air Filter ro oe 
Chicago, Il. 


Meyer & Bro. Co., F. Peona. Il. 
Warm Air Furnace Fan Co., 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Watt Mfg. Co., Sterling, Ill. 
Air Washers 

A. Gehri & Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

Watt Mfg. Co., Sterling, Ill. 


Aluminum Sheets 


J. M. & L. A. Osborn Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Asbestos—Liquid 
Technical Products Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Asbestos Paper 
Sall-Mountain Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Standard Asbestos Co. of Chicago. 

hicago, Ill. 
Wilson, Grant, Inc., I. 


aie 
Blast Gates 
Berger Bros. Co., Philadelphia. Pa. 


Blowers—Furnace 


American Fdy. & Forges Co., 
oomington, Ill. 
American Machine Ma... © 
Marsha. 


Gehri & Co., 


BN Co., 
Lakeside Co., Hermansville, 
Warm Air Furnace Fan Co., 


~ Cleveland, Opto 
Watt Mfg. Co., Sterling, 


Bolts—Stove 


Lamson & Sessions Co., 
Slergland. Ohio 
Ryerees s fon. Inc., sn 
oS a , Det., Cleve. 


Brakes—Bending 
is & Krump Mfg. Co., Ghicaso, TIL 
i S.. Machinery 0.. ¢ hicago, Ill. 
ne., Jos. 


ne S & Bea, I Bit. 
« e' 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., sie 
Southington, Conn. 
Brakes—Cornice 
Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., Chicago, Tl 


Brass and Copper 
American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
ase B tee 


rass & Copper Src e sins c 
erbu onn. 
Copper & Brass Research Assoc ation, 
New York, N 


Revere Copper & Brass, Rome, N. Y. 


Bronze 
Revere Copper & Brass, Rome, N. Y. 


Cans—Garbage 
Di Mfg. Co., G. 
Osborn Co. The J. a “fae o 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Castings—Malleable 
Fanner Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Ceilings—Metal 
Milcor } an af Co, 
Mil., . Chgo., La Crosse, K. C, 
Chaplets 
Fanner Mfg. Co., Cleveland. Ohio 
Cleaners—Vacuum 


Brillion Fu Co., B ° 
National Super Service Co. euuadieten 
‘Toledo, Ohio 


Copper 
American Brass Co., Wat , Conn. 
Chase Brass rs Coppe! tsa 
» Conn. 


rt 
Revere Co’ A te o i 4 
Rockford Bheet Steel Co ome, na 
“Rockford, M1. 


Cornices 


Milcer $ied Oo, 
Mil, ; Chgo., La Crosse, K. C. 


Cut-offs—Rain Water 


Milcor Steel Co. 
Mil. Canton, Chgo., La Crosse, K. C. 


Dampers—Quadrants— 
Accessories 
wy Dickinson 
rt & Cooley Co., 
| Co., 8. M., 
Milcor Stee] Co. 


Parker Kalon Corp., | ° 


ml. 
» ich, 


» La Crosse, » eS 
"New York, N. 


Dampproofings 
Lastik Products Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Damper Regulators 
Sheer Co., H. M., Quincy, Ml. 


Diffuser—Air Duct 
Aeolus Dickinson Chicago, Ml. 


Drills—Electric 
Ryerson £ Son, _Inc., os as 
N.'Y., St. L., Det., Cleve. 
g. ML & 4 ‘A. Osborn ae 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The Stanley Electric Tool Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 





Drive Screws—Hardened Metallic 
Parker-Kalon so", 
arick St., New York 


Eaves Trough 
Barnes Metal Products Co., 


Berger Bros. Co. Philedelpa. F Pa. 
& Copper C 


Chase Brass & 
Mile hina Weaaslous, Conn. 
cor Stee 
Kocktond Ghost Steci'do, ms EC 
0 tee “ 
- Rockford, Tl. 





Elbows and Shoes—Conduct 
Apex Gutter Hanger al ‘ 


New York, N. Y. 
Barnes Metal Products C 


“~* 
eee, TY 
Levow, David, New York, N. Y. 
iiljcor Steel Co., 
Canton, Chgo., La Crosse, K. C. 
Rettfost Sheet Steel ‘Co., 
Rockford, Tl. 


Filters—Furnace 


Independent Air Filter Co., 
Chicago, Tl. 
Kleenaire Filter Co., 
Stevens Point, Wis. 
Warm Air Furnace Fan Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Fittings—Conductor 
Barnes Metal Products Co., 
cago, Tl). 
Braden Mfg. Co., Terre ss TH. 
jarew, pov... New York, 
Mil. Canton, Chgc., La Crosse, K. C. 


Fluxes—Soldering 
Kester Soldering Co., Chicago, TL 


Furnace Cement 
Connors Paint Mfg. Co., Wm. a 
Lastik Products Corp., Pitta ‘pe 
eer Steel Co., 
Canton. Cheo. Le Crosse. 
Teehint cal Products Co. Latteburh Pa. 


Furnace Chain 
Hart & Cooley Co., Holland, Mich, 


Furnace Cleaners—Suction 





Brillion Furnace Co., Beiition. Wis. 
National Super Service 
*“Poledo, Ohio 
a Fans 
A-C Mfg. Pontiac, Ml. 
American Ray. & Furnace Co., 
Bloomington, TL 
Brundage Co., The, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Lakeside Con Hermansvilie, Mich. 
Robinson Co., A. H. Massillon, Ohio 
Warm Air Furna 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Watt Mfg. Co., Sterling, I. 


Furnace Filters 


Warm Air Furnace Fan Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Furnace Pokers 
Fanner Mfg. Co. Cleveland, Ohio 


Furnace Pulleys 
Hart & Cooley Co., Holland, Mich. 


Furnace Regulators 


ahausdleS ll Regulator 
eco, wa ac, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Winte Mfg. Co., ” eM 


Furnace Rings 
—Se Rojeveland, Ohio 
Furnace Switch—Automatic 
Payne Furnace & Supply ons, Cal. 


Furnaces—Gas 
Calkins & Feaevs, Columbus, Ohio 
Lennox 
“Marshalltown, lows 


Mueller Furnace Co., 
Payne Furnace & Supply 0 
Robinson Co., A. H., 
Kudy Furnace Co., 
ise Furnace Co., 
Furnaces—Oil Burning 


Motor Wheel Corp., Heater Div., 
. Lansing, Mich. 


Furnaces—Warm Air 


Agricola Fumace Co.. Gadsden, Ala. 
American Fdy. & Furnace Co., 


i > 
smeriees Furnace Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Armstrong Furnace Co, re mya: 2. 


icilvautee, Wis. 
Sriy Hills, Cal. 
Dow. c, Mich. 

y\—~9 Ohi 





The “Beckwith 0. » c! 
Brillion Furnace éo.. _-Brillion, Wis. 
Dowagiac Steel Furnace a 

owngiag, Mich. 
Enterprise Boiler & Tank 
Farris Furnace Co., Spriny > 


Forest City-Walworth Run F 
Sle. Qh 
Graff Furnace Co., 


mR = 
Hall-Neal Furnace Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Henry Furnace & Fdy. Uo., 
“Meveland, Obie 
Co. Mite. Co. Endisanpets. ts ind. 
Langen g. lee t. uis, 
Tendon Parnacs Co., London, Onto 
Lennox Furnace Co., 
Manhelhown. F aka 
May Fiebeger Furnace 


Fox Furnace .Co., 





Newark, Ohio 


Meyer Furna Peo 
Midland Furnace Oy, Seale 0 
Motor Wheel Corp., 


Mt. Vernon Furnace & Yt nf, Ms 
Bg ernon, Til. 
Mueller Furnace Co., 
, ee Wis. 


Payne Furnace & Supply Co. 
Beverly Hills, Cal. 


Premier Warm Air eo. wich. 


Peerless Foundry Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Robinson Furnace Co., Ch: > Il. 
Rybolt. eater Co., Ashla “Sinto 
Standard: Fay. “eg Fomsce Oo...” 


De Kalb, ™. 


Success Heater Mfg. %.» 
8 foie, Iowa 
Schwab Furnace & Mfg. 
waukee. Wis. 


Thatcher Furnace fo, {Me N. J. 
XXth Century H. & V. Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
Waterman-Waterbury_ Co 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Western Steel Products 
(ie 


Wise Furnace Co., 
Gas Burning Attachments 


Calkins & Col 
Munkel- ni Miphel eating Co. aap Site 
Columbus, Ohio 
Grilles 


Ohio 











Auer R Co., 
| a ow King 
Hart & Cooley (Co., 

Independent Register a se 


Tuttle & Bailey Mfe 
U. 8. Register Co., atte 


Guards—Machine and Beit 


. Harrington & King Perforating Co. 
Chicago, Tl. 


Handles—Boiler 
Berger Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


Handles—Soldering Iron 


Hyro Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 
Handlee—Furnace Door 


Fanner Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Hangers—Eaves Trough 
Apex Gutter Hanger Ser N 
Berger poe. "Ps 


Brass 
one Steel Co hee ag 
Mil. Canton, Ghgo., La Crosse, K. 0. 


Heat Regulation Systems 


Min lis- Honeywell 
gs ‘ no Minn. 


Noll R tor Co., Y¥ One 
() mpiiater Y oungstown, 


Sheer Co., - mh. 
White Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, ¥ 


Heaters—Cabinet 


Furnace Co., roe Ohio 
ts Vernon Furnace & Mfg. 
Mt. Vernon, TL 
Motor Wheel Corp., Hea DI 


‘i Payne Furnace & Supply Co, atgeR 


Waterman-Waterbury — * lis, 


mentee ou Room 
Meyer Furnace Co. Peoria, I. 


1 a Co., 
Western Steel Prod Qo. eh, 


Waterman-Waterbury_Co., 
Humidifiers 
Automatic Humidifier Co., Falls, 
pooner 3t $ Co... GW. Chleago 
Sheer 6o.. a ~ Gun 


Skuttle Co. 
ganaae Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 


Towa 





Ad 


Lath—Expanding Metal 
Mig Riest Oh oe, Le Croan, KE. 0. 


Machines—Crimping 


Rertsch & Co.. Cambridge City. Ind. 
Yoder Co., The, Cleveland, O. 


Machinery—Culvert 


& . os ae a. 


Bertsch 
Interstate Ma 
Machinery—Rebuilt 


Interstate Machinery Co., Chicago 


Machines—Tinsmith’s 

Bre g Kran Mi. Mfg. ew oe gaeek 
8 

- crhalltown on howe, + 


Osborn Co., The J. 

rue Pets asia ney Bo "Ore 

The Sta oe Sew ’ 

Whitney Mfg. r) . pgs , 

Yoder Co., The, Cleveland, %. 
Metals—Perforated 


Harrington & King Pesteentige Go, 


Miters—Eaves Trough 
er aere 
a Santon. ingo., La Crome, K. C. 


Nails—-Copper and Brass 
Chase Brass & Copper, Co., 


Sevens Cured & Bit em, Ce 


(Continued on page 54) 
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S 


“American Seal” 


FURNACE CEMENT 
Roof Cement—Stove Putty 
Plumbers Putty 
PAINTS AND SPECIALTIES 
WILLIAM CONNORS PAINT MFG. CO. 


Established 1852 
TROY NEW YORK 


JAMES L. PERKINS, Western Distributor 
140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


TLL LLL 


WLLL LLL ALLL ALLA 


THE WEIR 
STEEL FURNACE 


is in its 49th year as a 
STEEL furnace 


There Is No Substitute for Experience. 


THE MEYER FURNACE CO. 


PEORIA ILLINOIS 











BISMARCK 





Friendly Service 


It is a significant fact that those travelers who come to 
The Bismarck are always anxious to come again. 
. the 


Bright, cheery rooms with wonderful beds . . 
best of food, delightfully cooked . . . every luxury and 
convenience of the modern hotel... and friendly, pains- 
taking service that makes you “Feel right at home.” 


Easy of access to all business and amusement centers. 
Write for booklet with downtown map. 


Rooms, $2.50 up—With Bath, $3.50 up 


HOTEL CHICAGO 


RANDOLPH AT LA SALLE 





AMERICAN ARTISAN 








The Agency for the 


GILTEDGE 


FURNACE 


has always been a profit maker 
for the dealer 


Write for agency details today 


SCHWAB FURNACE & MFG. CO. 
283 Clinton Street Milwaukee, Wis. 














NO COMPLAINTS 


with these 
FURNACE CEMENTS—PAINTS 


LIQUID PORCELAIN—Double Seal without resetting. 
8 lb. can, $2.00 


METALUTE Plastic Iron—Setting Furnaces. 
12 Ib. can, $2.40 


COLOR-BESTOS Paint—Pipes and Housings. 
% gal. can, $2.00 


° Prices f.o.b., Sharpsburg, Pa. 
TECHNICAL PRopucTs COMPANY 


IN sa-LUTE D VES 
CEMENTS Ei COMPOUNDS 


Semce 








Pittsburgh (*Sr<no-) Fennsylvania 








installed 


vat A 








All Eleetric—plus 4 Exclusive Features 
f epee es 


| 


] Automatically checks furnace in 
event of electrical current break. 
Automatically re-engages after 
fueling. 
Gradual operation of draft and 
damper. No banking up of gas or 
smoke. 
4 No weights, electric motor, clock 
; or dry batteries —nothing to oil. 
| Simpleto install. Thousands arein use. Listed 
"| as standard by Underwriter’s Laboratories. 


“SHEER COMFORT 
at Regulator 


Ask your jobber or wire 


H. M. Sheer Co., 213 Hampshire St., Quincy, Illinois k Sete 


Dealer Price 
$22.75 
f.o.b. Quincy, Tl. 


























A new furnace paste 
FOR BETTER, NEATER 
AND QUICKER WORK 


Non-Cereal—Non-Souring 

Asbestos Paper will not absorb it 
as it does cereal pastes. Paper does 
not become soggy—not so apt to 
tear. 
Larco Mineral Paste does not turn 
brown—no i e will not 
touch it either when moist or dry 
and it does not gum up the hands, 
Larco Paste can be kept on hand 
mixed ready for use. It has great- 
er covering qualities. It slips eas- 
ily but adheres permanently. 







— @ trial can . new — is 
not sour-—— pe any Write for circular which tells all 
length of time. about it—get Larco prices. 


WESTERN MINERAL PRODUCTS CO. 


OMAHA (Formerly Larsen-Bennett Co.) NEBRASKA 
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(Continued from page 52) 


Nails—Hardened Masonry 
Parker-Kalon Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Oil Burners 
Berryman System of Oil Heating. Ins 
tendorf Mfg. Co., Bextendo » lows 
poe 9 Oil Burner Co., Madison, Wis. 


Melivaine Burner Corp., Evanston, IL 
Silent Automatic Corp., Detroit, Mich, 


Paint 


y W: r) 
UVonnors Paint Mfg. Co., id N.Y. 


Perforated Metals 
Harrington & King Porforgiieg Oo. 


go, 


Pipe and Fittings—Furnace 
ney Ree Is, Cleveland, Ohio 
Meyer & Bro. Co., F., Peoria, Ill. 


MT Geet a Uns, c0,, Le Crome, K. C. 
; Cleveland, Ohio 


Osborn Co., The J 
Peerless Foundry o., dianapolis, Ind. 


Pipe and Fittings—Stove 
taper & i™ Co., F., Peoria, Ill. 
Mla Santon. Cheo., La Crome, K. C. 

Pipe—Conductor 
Barnes Metal Products Co. 
Guicngo. J 
Berger an. Fay " Philadel Pe 
Mii, Ganton, Chgo., La Crosse, K. C. 
Punches 

ertsch Co., Cambridge City, Ind. 
- ute 0. " New York 
nanan ge Machinery G.. » Chicago, Ill. 

yerson on. -. 

hgo., N. Y., St. L.. Det. Cleve. 
wine Whitney Mfg. Co., Rockford, Tl. 





Punch Combination Bench and 
Hand 
Hyro Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 
Punches—Hand 


New York, N. Y. 


H 
wea Mess Mfg. Co., Rockford, TL 


Putty—Stove 


Co Paint Mfg. Co., Wm., 
en Troy, N. Y. 


Radiator Cabinets 


Hart & Cooley Co., Holland, Mich. 
Ranges—Gas 
fhe Beckwith Co., Dowagiac, Mich, 


Mt. Vernon Furnace & Mfg. Co. 
Mt. Vernon, Ill. 


Registers—Warm Air 
Auer Register Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Forest City- Walworth Run Foundries 
G = 1 Products C seeding 
enera uc it) 
» diana polis, 


Ind. 

Hart & Cooley Co. Holland, Mich. 
Henry Furnace & “Fay. 

ty Nereland. Ohio 


screveland.” ‘Ohio 
Columbus Opio 
Peoria, I 


ae 0., La —. KE. C. 
Mueller Furnace Cygo.. 


waukee, Wis. 
Rock Island Register - 
Rock Island, 1M. 
Symonds Register Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co., Chicago, NL 
United States Register Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Waterloo Register Co., Waterloo, Iowa 


Independent Register 
Ku-No Register Mfg. 


nton, 


Register Shields 


General Products Corp., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Registers—Wood 
American Wood Register Co., 
lymouth, Ind. 


Auer Register Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Marsh Lumber Co., Dover, Ohio 


um 
Milcor Steel 
Mil., Canton, .» La Crosse, K. C, 


Regulators—Heat 
Oe ae en Mines Regulato 


iis, Minn. 
M. Sheer Co. “Chicago » Til 
Fini Mfg. “Co. bs Minneapolis: } 


Ridging 


American Rolling Mill Co. 
Middletown, Ohio 
Miler Steel Co. 


. Canton, Chgo., La Crosse, K. C. 


Rivets—Stove 


Lamson & Sessions Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
nae 4 Son, Inc., Jos. T., 
Chgo., N. Y., St. L., Det., Cleve. 


Rods—Stove 


Lamson & Sessions Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Rolls—Forming 


Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind. 
Interstate Machinery Co., Chicago, 


Roofing Cement 
Connors Paint Mfg. Co., Wm., uy 
Lastik Products Corp., Pittsburgh, ‘Pa. 


Roof Paints 
Lastik Products Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Roof—Flashing 
Mil Steel 
Mil. ee. La Crosse, K. C. 


Roofing—lIron and Steel 


American Rolling Mill Co. 
Middletown, Ohio 


Central Alloy Division, Republic 

Steel Co: Yo wn, Ohio 
Inland Stee Go hicago, Ill. 
Milcor Steel Co 


ou. ( b 
ol til. Canton Cheo., la 4 Crosse K. C. 
Giereind, Ohio 


Ryerson . Sons Inc., Jos. 
Chgo., N. ¥., St. L.. Det., Cleve. 


a 
Milcor Stee! 


1 Co., 
Mil., Canton, Ch . Cc. 
Taylor Co, *. & & metepeeyietnns 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rubbish Burners 


Hart & Cooley Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 


Schools—Sheet Metal Pattern 
Drafting 


St. Louis Technical Institute, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Schools—Warm Air Heating 


St. Louis Technical Institute, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Screws—Hardened Metallic Drive 


Milcor tee) a Co. aC KC. 
ton, . 

Parker- Kalon Co TR. ee 

200 Varick St., New York 


Screws—Hardened Self-Tapping, 
Sheet Metal 


Mileor Steel ~~ 
Mil., Canto Chgo., La Crosse, K. C. 
Parker- on oS OTR: 

200 Varick St., New York 


Screens—Perforated Metal 


Harrington & King Perforating Co., 
. Chicago, Il. 


Scuppers 


Aeolus Dickinson Chicago, Ill. 


Shears—Hand and Power 
Interstate Machinery. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Yo. 


Marshalltown Mfg 
“Marshalltown, Is. 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., 
Conn. 


qu 
Ryerson 2 Son, Inc., J 
N. Y., St. L, Det., Cleve. 
The Stanley Electrie Tool Co., 


Viking Shear Co., w Britaig., Conn. 
Yod 


Erie. Pa. 
er Co., The, Cleveland, O. 


Sheet Metal Screws—Hardened, 
Self-Tapping 


Parker-Kalon Core. 
200 Varick St., New York 


Sheets—Alloy 
International Nickel Co. 
ew York, N. 


Republic Steel Corp., ol, ‘Onl 


Sheets—Black and Galvanized 
American Rolling Mill Co., 


Inland Steel Co. lnddigews. one 
an e bo ° 
Milcor xeon &, la ., K. c. 
ota G Gon" the f ie 
ae Shic 

Republic Steel Corp. wn, 
Rockford Sheet Steet a * 

ae Ti. 


Ryeress & Son, Inc., Jos. 
Chgo., S ¥. oc | Cleve. 
Taylor Co., N. & G., Phite pstinl Pa. 


Sheets—lIron 


American Rolling Mill Co. 
Middletown, Ohio 
Milcor Steel o, 


Mil., Canton, Chgo. ar Crosse, K. C. 
Republia Steel Cor.,’¥ wn, Ohio 
Ryerson & Son, Ine., Jos. 
Chgo., N. 'Y., St. L., Det., Cleve. 
a 
Sheets—Tin 
Taylor Co., N. & G., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shingles and Tiles—Metal 


Milcor Steel Co., 

Mil., Canton, Chgo., La Crosse, K. C. 
Sifters—Ash 

Diener Mfg. Co., G. W., Chicago, Ml. 


Sky Lights 


Mileor Steel Co. 
Mil., Canton, Chgo., La Crosse, K. C. 


> & Bon. Inc., Jos. T 


. 'Y., St. L.. Det., Cleve. 


Solder—Acid Core 


Kester Solder Co., Chicago, Il, 
Solder—Self-Fluxing 
Kester Solder Co., Chicago, Ml. 


Solder—Rosin Core 


Kester Solder Co., Chicago, Ill, 
Solder 

Kester Solder Co.., Chicago, Ill. 

Milcor Steel Co., 

Mil., Canton, Chgo., La Crosse, KE. C. 


Soldering Coppers 
Rerere Copner & Brass, Rome, N. Y. 


Soldering Furnaces 
Diener Mf; = S 5 . 
p e g. Co., Tp, “ered 


yerson & So 
Chgo., 


Specialties—Hardware 
Diener Mfg. Co., G. W., Chicago, Il. 


Stars—Hard Iron Cleaning 
Fanner Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Tinplate 


Milgor Steel Co. 


nton. Ie Goes. &. 0. 
Osbor in Ca tine 8 a, ean 


Taylor Co., N. & G., 
Philadelphia, Ps. 


Tools—Tinsmith’s 


fambrides ty, 
ork, N. 


Bertsch & Co.. Ind. 
Dries & Krump Mfg. 

Hyro Mfg. Co. 

Interstate 
Osborn Co., The J. aes Ay 


Reckfond Shact Stee easton, Com 
Rockford, Ml. 


Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T., 
Chgo., N. Y., St. L., oot Cleve. 


The Stanley Hlectrie, Too. Go. 
Viking Shear Co., om al eRe 
4 rocktord, m. 





Whitney Mfg. Co., 


Torches 


Diener Mfg. Co., G. W., Chicago, Il. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T., 
Chgo., N.’Y., St. L., Det., Cleve. 


* Bnet m of Fiat Rolled 
0 
Steel Manufacturers, Cleveland, Ohio 


Co 
Na 
Trimmings—Stove and Furnace 
Fanner Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Vacuum Cleaner—Furnace 

Brillion, Wis. 


Ceiotedo, Ohie 


Brillion Furnace Co. 
National Super Service 


Ventilators—Floor 
Aeolus Dickinson Chicago, IL 


Ventilators—Roof 


Aeolus Dickinson 

B r Bros. Co., 
R. Jordan & Co. 

Milcor Steel Co. 

Mil., Canton, 


. mm. 
Sees 
°Ghgo., La Crosse, K. C. 


Ventilators—Ceiling 


Hart & Cooley Co., New Britain, Conn. 
Henry Furnace & Fay. Co., 
98 Cleveland, Ohio 


Wood Faces—Warm Air 


A R Co. Cleveland, Ohio 
yg ee Register Co., 


Plymouth, Ind. 
Milcor teat al Co,, 
Mil, . Chgo., La Crosse, EK. C. 
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RYERSON 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT FROM STOCK 


More than twenty kinds of prime quality sheets are carried in 
stock. There is a special sheet for every a pi-y 2. 
Angles, Rivets, Bolts, Tools and Metal-Wor Machinery. 


Write for Journal and Stock List 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON tne. 
Tie ees ss. “SS 


SHEETS 















MSON 


& SESSIONS CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Plants at Cleveland and Kent, Ohio; Chicago and Ciminghen Fi 


a* 
: 
gar’? 
om 
24%" 
4 














File This Copy 


When you have finished reading this 
issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN, pass it 
on to others in your organization, 
marking the articles in which they 
should be particularly interested. 


Then file it for future reference. You 
never know when you will encounter 
a problem in your business that is 
covered in this very issue. 


Stanley-Unishear“Mighty Midget” 


“The motor driven 
hand shear’ 





For inside and outside cutting 
of sheet materials of every 
description. 


With a cutting speed of 15 feet 
per minute this tool increases 
the earning power and saves the 
energy of the men who use it. Ahdtninte wal + 

t t with, 
It has a capacity of No. 18 —— a 


U.S. Gauge (.050”) hot rolled Send for complete description to- 
steel or galvanized iron. day—bring your shop up to date 


THE STANLEY ELECTRIC TOOL CO. 


New Britain, Conn. 


STANLEY ELECTRIC TOOLS 








The Viking Shear 


Compound lever handle—re- 
movable blades. Upper blade 
away from mechanic enabling 
easy following of work—an 
exclusive Viking feature. 





Sold Under a Guarantee—Send for Particulars 


VIKING SHEAR CO., Erie, Pa. 





The “Torrid” Furnace 
is designed to give a 
tremendous amount of 
heat, much more than 
that furnished by the 
ordinary tinner’s fur- 
nace. 

A fuel saver and gener- 


ating machine of the 


CHICAGO, LE Le og a quality made at 
smu 0 e price. 


GEO. W. DIENER MFG. CO. 
404 North Monticello Ave. Chicago 

















DETROIT- CLEVELAND-BUFFALO 


THE J.M.&LA. 


SBORN{O 


EVERYTHING 
USED IN SHEET METAL WORK. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE OR PRICES 




















BERTSCH POWER SEAR 











BELT 
OR 
MOTOR 
DRIVE 
Takes 
lightest 
sheets to 
Heaviest 
Plates Write for 
—— Price List 
Built in all caine 
Standard . a 
Sizes and Teday 
Capacities 








BERTSCH & CO., Cambridge City, Ind. 
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January 5, 1931 


WANTS AND SALES 


Yearly subscribers to the 
AMERICAN ARTISAN may in- 
sert advertisements of not more 
than fifty words in our Want and 
Sales Columns WITHOUT 
CHARGE for three insertions. 


Such advertisements, however, 
must be limited to help or situation 
wanted, tools or equipment for sale, 
to exchange or to buy, business for 
sale or location desired, and must 
reach our office ten days prior to 
date of publication. This privilege 
is not extended to manufacturers or 
jobbers—or those making a busi- 
ness of buying and selling used ma- 
chines—employment agencies and 
brokers. 








When sending advertisement state 
whether your name or blind number 
is to be used. 








SITUATION WANTED 








Situation Wanted—Want work as plumber 
and sheet metal worker in shop with Hardware 
store. Have had experience as clerk in store; 
can lay out own patterns and work them. 
Have small family and want steady year ’round 
job. Twenty-five dollars per week to start if 
employed by January 1st. Would consider buy- 
ing good going shop on payment plan. Address 
E-530. AMERICAN ARTISAN, 139 N. Clark 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


SITUATION WANTED 





57 


TOOLS AND MACHINES 





Situation Wanted—Have traveled Michigan 
and Indiana eight s selling high grade 
boilers, cast and steel furnaces and accessories. 
Can figure plans. Have a large acquaintance 
throughout this territory. Am married, own 
car, and can furnish references. Address 
Travers Daniel, Jr., 817 Merritt St. S.E., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. F-530 





Situation Wanted—By a first class sheet 
metal worker and furnace man. Not a floater— 
steady and reliable. Will work for board and 
aes rtation until March Ist. Address Y-529, 

RICAN ARTISAN, 139 N. Clark St., 
Hee Ill. 





Situation Wanted—Tinner wants job. Twelve 
years experience; 34 years old; can do furnace 
work and radiator repairing; good reliable 
worker. Will go anywhere. State wages in 
first letter. Address M-530, AMERICAN 
ARTISAN, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 





Situation Wanted—Modern Warm Air Heat- 
ing Expert can qualify for any position with 
large heating firm. Expert in building trade 
and as high class factory representative. Ad- 
dress 0-530. AMERICAN ARTISAN, 139 N. 
Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 





Situation Wanted—Have had 15 years Warm 
Air Heating experience. Familiar with every 
detail of residence, school, church or industrial 
heating. Would prefer the southeast, either in 
office of manufacturer or as district representa- 
tive of national organization. Address A-531, 
AMERICAN ARTISAN, 139 N. Clark St., 
Chicago, IIl. 





Situation Wanted—Connection with a high 
grade furnace manufacturer as_ salesman, 
wanted. Illinois, Indiana, or Iowa preferred. 
Have had twenty years experience. Address 
B-531, AMERICAN ARTISAN, 139 N. Clark 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 





Situation Wanted—Would like to get in 
touch with parties interested in employing a 
salesman for gas fired warm air furnaces (Trav- 
eling for manufacturers). Have had_ seven 
years experience in gas furnace heating includ- 
ing estimating full costs, installations in both 
gravity and forced air heating. Have sold and 
supervised installations of approximately 600 
jobs in this territory. Can give best of refer- 
ences. Address C-531, AMERICAN ARTI- 
SAN, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago, II. 





For Sale—Number 125 Fuller Rapid slitting 
shears, capacity 10 gauge. Will cut outside 
and inside circles from 5 to 48 inches. Will 
also slit straight sheets. This machine is in 
good working order and belt driven. Cash 
price, $175.00 F.O.B. Kalamazoo. Address 
Knapper Sheet Metal Co., 216 East bers 
Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 530 





For Sale—A. 72” Box and Pan Brake used 
only a few weeks. This machine will handle 
16 gauge material and weighs around 2000 Ibs. 
Also mounted on heavy casters. Price, $150.00. 
Address Chas. Barnum, Mankato, eae 

-531 





For Sale—Type “T” 9 Summerheat Oil 
Burner, thermostat and Relay. Used two 
months. Best offer takes it. Address C. L. 
Epps, 229 North Washington St., Van Wert, 
Ohio. R-530 





For Sale—A Gottschalk ‘‘Christie’? Furnace 
Cleaner—like new. Only used on one job. 
Will sell at great sacrifice. Address Jos. 
Koubek & Son, 5234 West 22nd Street, ber 
Tllinois. S-530 





For Sale—No. 2 Ryerson Lennox Shear, 
belt drive. Will handle 10 gauge material and 
will cut circles or straight. Price, $100.00. 
Address Chas. Barnum, Mankato, Minnesota. 

D-531 





For Sale—Used tinners bench machines in- 
cluding 30” shear, role and folders; also plumb- 
ing tools. Address F-531, AMERICAN ARTI- 
SAN, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 





WANTED 


Used 10 foot square shears up to 4%” capacity, 
10 foot slip end rolls to 4%” capacity, 10 foot 
brake 14 or 16 gauge and lighter. Must be in 
good condition and a- bargain. Address Z-530, 
AMERICAN ARTISAN, 139 N. Clark St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 








BUSINESS CHANCES 





Situation Wanted—By man 38 years of age. 
Eighteen years experience in all branches of 
warm air heating. Thoroughly understands 
forced, booster and gravity systems; can 
own ‘layout and drafting. Position wanted 
as salesman for a reliable furnace manufac- 
turer or salesman and engineer for a dealer. 
Best of references furnished. Address X-529, 
AMERICAN ARTISAN, 139 N. Clark St. 
Chicago, Ill. 





; Teenie Wanted—After January first, will 

open for position. Have had twenty years 
of experience in sales, sales A ing and 
handling of canvassers. Can take full charge 
of furnace installations and Pe ol r plans. 
— furnish surety or cash bond if required. 
Best of References. Address AMERICAN 
ARTISAN, 139 N. Clark Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, Box D-530. 





Situation Wanted—By sheet metal worker 
with twenty years experience in contract sho 
Would like to connect with shop wanting oleate 
man who can do the work. Will come on 
thirty days trial. South Iowa, Illinois, Missouri 
or Kansas. Address K-530, AMERICAN 
ARTISAN. 





Situation Wanted—First Class Licensed 
Plumber, sheet metal worker and heating ma 
steady, sober, and competent in all branches = 
the trade, would like steady position; or will 
take gy Beng commission. Address Arthur 
Greeter, e Geneva, Wisconsin. Z-529 





Situation Wanted—By First Class radiator 
repair man. Can recore and 7 voge all makes 
from a “—e to an airplane. Can also do fur- 
nace work Address L-530, AMERICAN 
ARTISAN, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 





For Sale—Shop and business established over 
fifty years; good location; general sheet metal 
work, heating, and ventilating. Good furnace 
business. Only one competitor. Good oppor- 
tunity. Selling on account of death of partner 
and old age. Will bear close inspection. Ad- 
dress T-530. AMERICAN ARTISAN, 139 N. 
Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 





Wanted—Location for Tin and Furnace busi- 
ness. Would buy going business if it can show 
business is to be had. Would run shop in con- 
nection with Hardware store for owner or as 
my own if space can be had and future pros- 
pects encouraging. Address Y-530. AMERICAN 
ARTISAN, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 





For Sale—Shop that has been established 40 
years; town of about 12.000; first class Ae 
only produced in warm air heating, sheet metal 
roofing, and ventilating. Only 3 other shops 
in — Address Mr. Clyde M. Howell. 208 
W. Third St., Greensburg, Pa. T-529 





For Sale—Tin Shop with living quarters 
Well established and well equipped. Located 
in a live oil town. Buildings and stock wil! 
run about $3000. Some terms to reliable party. 
Address J. P. Monday, Box 751, Hobbs. New 
Mexico. W-529 





For Sale—Bargain. 90 foot front by 113 foot 
depth. Located 90 feet east of Lewis and Clark 
bridge. Want to retire from business is the 
reason for selling. Address Chris Eckhard, 
Eckhard Mercantile Co., 512 E. Broadway, 
Alton, Illinois. X-530 





For Rent—Hardware store with fixtures. 
Splendid farming community in northwestern 
Illinois. Address W-530, AMERICAN ARTI- 
SAN, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 





Wanted—An eight or ten foot hand or power 
used brake to bend 4%” plate. Address Jacob 
Brenner, 45-47 Third Street, Fond du Lae, 
Wisconsin. C-530 





Wanted—One 8’ Cornice brake 14 or 18 Ga 
and lighter. Address J. R. Wright, Audobon, 
Towa. R-529 


What AreYou 
Looking For? 





Get in the habit 
of reading these 
pages as a conven- 
ient means of 
supplying. your 
special wants. 











Say you saw it in AMERICAN ARTISAN—Thank you! 











SPECIAL NOTICES 





AMERICAN ARTISAN 


BOOKS 





January 5, 1931 


BOOKS 








The Rate for Special Notices 
—displayed want ads— 
$3.00 per inch per insertion 


When sending copy, state whether 
your name or blind number is to be 
used—also how many insertions are 
desired. 








WANTED 








Capable experienced retail furnace salesman by 
distributor in Chattanooga, Tennessee, for a 
popular priced line of both steel and cast iron 
furnaces. This salesman will be made Manager 
of this department, having charge of furnace 
sales, repair work, and cleaning furnaces and 
boilers by vacuum. Territory will consist of 
some 20 counties with Chattanooga as center. 
Must be able to lay out jobs, prepare working 
sketches and give general supervision to in- 
stallations. Excellent opportunity for right 
man. Give full information in reply, together 
with a list of ‘references. Address H-530, 
AMERICAN ARTISAN, 139 N. Clark St., 
Chicago, IIl. 





Manufacturers Agents 


Wanted to sell our furnace cement, roofing 
paint and cement and calking compound. Our 
consistent trade paper advertising is creating 
demand. Exclusive territory given with liberal 
Address B-530, AMERICAN 


commission. 


ARTISAN, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 





The Revised Edition of the New Metal 
Worker Pattern Book by Kittridge and Asso- 
ciates is one book that should be in every shop. 
As a reference book alone it is indispensible. 
Over 500 9xll-inch pages with 895 illustrations, 
It covers the principles underlying practically 
every problem that is likely to come up in daily 
practice. Beginning with the selection and use 
of drawing tools, the author lains linear and 
geometrical drawing so clearly that one who has 
had nop revious knowledge of arithmetic or 
drawing may understand these essentials and 
apply them. The most approved methods of 
pattern cutting are also given in the course of 
the work... Price, $6.00, postpaid. Order from 
the Book Dept.. AMERICAN ARTISAN, 139 
N. Clark St., Chicago, IIL 





Standard Practice in Sheet Metal Work is 
the name of the big book written, compiled 
and published by the National Sheet Metal 
Contractors Association. It took years of hard, 
careful planning and work to produce this book. 
No other book like it—it describes and illus- 
trates the standard method of designing, work- 
ing and installing and erection of all forms of 
sheet metal work. Gutter construction of 
kinds is shown in detail. Blow pipe work, sky- 
light, roofing, cornice, ventilating, warm air 
heating, etc. It’s the best $10.00 book invest- 
ment you can make. No matter what other 
books you have you need this book. Order 
from the Book Dept.. AMERICAN ARTI- 
SAN, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago, III. 





Manual of Automotive Radiator Construction 
and Repair, by F. L. Curfman and T. H. Leet 
—Anyone interested in Radiator Repairing will 
find the 185 pages of practical instructions and 
120 illustrations showing actual construction 
and repairing a big help. In a condensed man- 
ner some four to five thousand answers to ques- 
tions are given. It is thoroughly practical, as 
both authors are men of wide experience in 
this work. Printed in large, easy to read type. 
Measures 53%4x9 inches. Price $2.50. Order 
from Book Department, AMERICAN ARTI- 
SAN, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 











the free exhaust is 50% greater also. 





THE design of the Aeropull Ventilator makes it free from choking , 
down tendencies. It is designed especially for fan work. 
The storm band on the Aeropull is 50% greater than standard and 


Aeropull we 


STORM BAND 


VENTILATOR - 


Pages 


Figures 


165 
Tables 















It is a more durable, larger and more efficient 
ventilator at a lower price 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND PRICES TODAY 


PAUL R. JORDAN & CO. 


630 South Delaware St. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Here are the two books that most sheet 
metal workers and contractors classify as the 
most complete books on Sheet Metal Pattern 
Cutting. The Universal Sheet Metal Pattern 
Cutter, Vol. 1, deals with every phase of inside 
work, including Heating, Ventilating, Blower 
and Exhaust Piping Connections, Marine Sheet 
Metal Work, Automobile Sheet Metal Work, 
Machinery and Belt Guards, etc., Mensuration 
applied to Sheet Metal Work, etc., with many 
features of construction and Labor - Saving 
Methods are also given in detail. 

Vol. 2 deals with every form of Outside and 
Architectural Sheet Metal Work. A treatise 
on Drawing, Full Size Detailing and Letter- 
ing, Construction of Cornices, Skylights, Mold- 
ing, Copings, Electrically Illuminated Signs, 


etc. 

Cloth bound, 400 pages each volume. Price, 
$7.50 per volume, tpaid. Order from Book 
Department. AMERICAN ARTISAN, 139 N. 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 





You Can Buy 
Overton’s Simplified 
Engineering Plans 

The articles and stories by 
Platte Overton, which have 
proved so interesting, are all 
based upon a plan of Simpli- 
fied Engineering. This plan 
is sold in the form of large 
blueprints. Each print shows 
complete plans, data sheet, 
construction details, etc. 

If you would like to know 
more about this service, write 
AMERICAN ARTISAN or 
Platte Overton, care of this 
magazine. 





Flexible 
Leather 
Binding 





Measures 
414x5 in. 





One of the Best and 


Most Popular Books 


on tinsmithing and elementary sheet metal work. This is the 
latest edition and the contents are new excepting the chapter on 
Mensuration, which has been re-arranged and amplified, and 
sibly some fifty pages of problems and tables which are classified 
to the phase of the work they cover. 


This Book Covers Simple Geometry and 
Every Phase of Modern Pattern Cutting 


from the making of every type of Seam, Lap and Joint, to Coni- 
cal Problems and Tinware, Elbows, Piping, Ducts, Gutters, Lead- 
ers, Cornice and Skylight Work and Furnace Fittings. 

In fact an excellent all-around book for every man in the trade. 
Mr. Williams writes in an easy-to-read, helpful manner, giving 
you all the necessary details about each subject he handles, 
You should add this widely read book to your collection now. 


PRICE $3.00 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


139 North Clark Street 











Mention AMERICAN ARTISAN in your reply—Thank you! 


CHICAGO 




























This book, pre- 
pared by the Trade 
Development Com- 
mittee of the Na- 
tional Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Assn., 
represents years of 
effort in its com- 
pilation and is 
authoritative and 
complete. 


Use the Coupon 
to Order 
at Least One Copy, Today 





from You to Yourself 
“an excellent Book 
to sive Architects 














T covers every branch of the sheet metal industry 
including warm air furnace heating. 


It illustrates and describes the Standard Practice 
of constructing and installing all sheet metal work 







It is the only authority on Standard Practice to 
which you can refer for reliable data. 






It will earn its cost the first day you have it in 
your shop. 


It belongs in every Sheet Metal Shop and in every 
ARCHITECT'S office. 


Get your copy now and you'll see why it will pay 
vou to present a copy to at least one architect in 
your town. With this book in his office the archi- 
tect has a RELIABLE, AUTHORITATIVE 
source of reference to aid him in specifying sheet 
metal work. 

ARCHITECTS CAN’T SPECIFY WORK THEY 
DON’T KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT—THIS BOOK 
TELLS THEM AND SHOWS THEM HOW TO 
SPECIFY QUALITY SHEET METAL WORK OF 
EVERY NATURE. 






















The book contains 768 9x12 pages— 
494 pages of illustrations and 274 
pages of text. 


Price $10.00 postpaid 
Order through the Book Department of 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


139 North Clark Street Chicago, IIl. 





















AN IDEAL GIFT 
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Book Department, 


AMERICAN ARTISAN, 


139 North Clark Street, Chicago. 








Work.” 
Name 
Address 
Town 


State 
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Enclosed is $ for which please send me 
copies of “Standard Practice in Sheet Metal 


Leweeeeeeuneeesaeanesaaaacacaa 





























HE Muilcor line of metal roofing material represents the finest standard of quality and 

manufacture. In addition to the more common forms of materials such as Corru- 
gated Sheets . . Self Cap Roll Roofing . . Standing Seam Roofing and many others, Milcor 
offers two outstanding favorites in “Twodrain” Channel Roofing and Milcor Metal tile. 
These fine roofing materials have earned the confidence of builders everywhere. “Twodrain” 
as the name implies, is doubly protected against leakage by its two drain channels. It is made 
in both plain and ornamental designs. M:lcor Metal Tile has the famous “Tite-Lock” edge. 


A “same-day” shipment service is available on all Milcor products. Write to the nearest 
branch or sales office for a copy of the “M:lcor Sheet Metal Handbook”. 


’ ia be fe Ba ‘ T T o erly Milwaukee Co gating o., Milwaukee, 
AY | i] A 4 mR s | E El 4 ( ( AY P \ N y eeccuaie as Phe Elle ene o ' ( Pi ccregs Ohio) 
Vain Offices: VALT Burnham Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wi Canton, Ohio Chieaze, Hi Kansas City. Mo. La Crosse, Wis, 
Sales Offices } .” un ! Roster \ | Atlant 
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